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AN INDEX TO THE Z77MES. 
| ab persons, we fancy, read the ‘‘ Review 
of the Year”? which, on the 3l1st of 
December or the 1st of January, is annually 
put forth by our industrious “dail contem- 
poraries. Composed though it be by a writer 
of talents and attainments, of matured 
experience and original thought, it is yet 
impossible that so ever-recurring a composi- 
tion should exhibit very marked features, or 
avoid falling into a prescribed form. A 
gentleman of great eminence in letters and 
science told us'‘that, when he first set forth 
on travels which have since become famous, 
he tried to write a poetical adieu to his 
native land. But Byron had been before 
him, and, twist and turn the verses as he 
might, he could not keep the “little foot- 
page” out of them; so he abandoned the 
attempt in disgust. or similar reasons it is 
difficult to write a review of the year without 
an exordium upon the progress of time; and 
anybody who attempts to say anything new 
upon ¢iat subject must have discovered that 
the fine reflections of which it has been the 
occasion may be summed up in the remark 
of Mr. Dickens’s philosopher in the Fleet 
Prison—‘‘ What a rum thing time is!” 
addressed to the gentleman who was paring 
the mud off his shoes with a four-and-twenty- 
bladed pocket-knife. There is no getting 
po bo this comprehensive view of the 
subject ; and, as the reader is as well aware 
of the fact as the writer, there is at the 
outset a dangerous temptation to “ skip,” 
which the subsequent paragraphs about 
the year having been marked (or not, 
as the case may be) by important events 
on the Continent, which contrast (if they 
have any existence) with the continued 
tranquilhty enjoyed at home, as well as the 
remarks upon the struggle in America and 
our Own superior way of doing things in this 
country, tend to foster and encourage. The 
article, indeed, must of necessity amount to 
little more than a Queen’s Speech, elaborated, 
gifted with unquestionable grammar, and 
raised generally to literary pretensions. 
Such a performance, whatever its value as 
an aid to reflection with persons in reduced 
intellectual circumstances, can furnish but 
seant fare to the active and vigorous mind. 
As a reference for facts it is worth exactly 
nothing. Its essential aim is ization ; 
and you can no more extract details from 





the concoction than you can ladle out the 
Curagoa flavour from a Champagne-cup. 
It is nothing more, in fact, than a gen 
reminder for which the reader has either no 
necessity or no use. 

Compare the conventional ‘‘ Review of the 
Year,”’ such as we have described, with the 
‘* Index to the Times for 1863,” now lying 
before us. You cannot turn over the leaves 
of the latter ormance without being 
stimulated and invigorated. You have 
traversed a country to which you can never 
poses return; but the “Index” will 

ring it back to you. There is not a spot 
in that land of the past from which you may 
not appropriate any object at will, and you 
may renew your acquaintance with all when- 
ever you please. ‘The file of the Times, 
to be sure, was always open—but so was the 
Pacific Ocean, which men do not dream of 
navigating without a compass and a chart. 


You might, it is true, find your way about 


the Times territory if you happened to know 
it. You might discover one place by remem- 
bering that it was near another of whose 
direction you had some idea; or you might 
wander about on speculation with ten thou- 
sand chances against you, and exposed to 
interruption from as many things you did 
not come to see, but which would, never- 
theless, excite your curiosity. Here you 
would be caught by a leader and falsel 
imprisoned for ten minutes or more. 
reviewer would perhaps follow with an 
interesting onslaught upon your intimate 
friend who happened to have written a book. 
Then would come a pelting of small para- 
graphs, hitting your intelligence very hard, 
and inflicting severe wounds upon your cre- 
dulity. You might escape with only these 
inflictions; but the chances are that you 
would get into bad company and find your- 
self at a Police-Court or the Old Bailey. In 
any case, your chances of tracing the required 
facts would be very small indeed. To bring 
this chaos into order, to reduce it to rule by 
which it may be explored on certain and re- 
cognised conditions, was a grand idea; and, 
this present being the second year of its de- 
velopment, we may suppose that the design 
will be permanently carried out. 

It is, indeed, a great field that we have 
before us. Mr. Cobden to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we cannot declare a single 
number of the Times newspaper to be worth 
the whole history of Thucydides; but its 
value (we take the Zimes as the representa- 
tive journal of the daily press) must be very 
great to have suggested the parallel to a sane 
statesman. And here, in the present volume, 
are no less than 313 numbers all reduced to 
order and obedience—prepared to serve us in 
every possible way like so many statistical 
slaves. Through the rules by which they 
are bound, all they know is at our service; 
and the habit, which will doubtless grow 
upon us as the opportunity becomes better 
known, of making more frequent exactions 
from them, may well work some moral d. 
A journal which is read only for the day is 
apt to be written only for the day also; and 
it occasionally contains writing which will 
not bear examination a week afterwards. A 
habit of reference to back numbers on the 
part of readers will induce a habit of reference 
to former opinions on the part of writers; 
otherwise those who pronounce in haste 
will not be able to repent at leisure so 
pleasantly as they do now, when the ghosts of 
inconsistencies are not brought up against 
them at very frequent intervals. There is 
another description of persons, too, upon 
whom the publication may have a salutary 
effect. Certain classes of offenders are very 
often careless of exposure because they conceive 
that their offences, being recorded only in 
such evanescent organs of information as the 
Times, will soon be forgetten, and, fading 
away, leave them in their former state of 
iy a For the future no gentleman 
or lady may necessitate by their misconduct 
the interference of the law, without attention, 
more or less particular, being called to the 
case in a standing work of reference. Inv 
conspicuous instanees the ‘‘ Annual Register” 
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performed this office; but the notice even 
then was but a brief one, and that publica- 
tion did not point out the exact number, page, 
and column of the journal where full parti- 
culars could be found. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that an index is thoroughly republican 
in its character; and, in the present instance, 
the fact is worthy the attention of kings. 
Such a Procrustean kind of classification can 
be no respecter of persons. A hero must perish 
and a sparrow fall, side by side, if they happen 
to be associated with the same letter of the 
alphabet. In the present case, for instance, 
“ ia’’ follows ‘‘ Prize-fights,”’ so that the 
great contest of the king with the constitu- 
tion, which occupied so much of last year, is 
made to give precedence to the battle for the 
championship—the event of re 
interest in ‘‘ the ring” during the same pees 
Farther on we find the frauds of Roupell dealt 
with just before the operations of Russia in 
Poland during the past year, the Ferger and 
the Czar being treated upon exactly equal 
terms. The Emperor of the French, too, can 
scarcely feel flattered at his appearance in 
this impartial record. Tho reference to 
France, which is an elaborate one, winds up 
with the items ‘‘ Vipers” and ‘‘ Vivisection. 
Under ‘‘ America” we notice nothing of 
worse omen than the continuation of things 
as they are; but the contrasts presented 
by the different groupings are of the 
strangest character—such as accidents and 
disasters, and a joke of the President's ; 
the demands of labour, the blowing up of a 
steamboat, and the marriage of Tom Thumb ; 
the ‘‘ views of the clergy’ upon the war, 
and the ‘‘ ravings of a demagogue in petti- 
coats ” (Miss Dickenson) on the same subject; 
‘‘enormous frauds upon the government” 
and ‘‘ large fortunes made by the war”’—the 
two appearing, in this case, to have some 
connexion. Then we find a variety of 
references under the head of ‘‘ Reprisals, 
Revenge, Horrors of the War,” closely 
followed by an entry relating to the ‘‘ Extreme 
mildness of the winter ;” and another devoted 
to ‘“Women,” under which we are told where 
we may find accounts of the gas ornaments 
for head-dresses, of the power of ladies and 
children in the consumption of sweetmeats, 
of the gay dresses which they wear, of a 
duel between two ladies, of a German girl 
who had ten children in less than three years, 
of the adoption of male attire among certain 


ladies in Cincinnati, &c., &e. 
If there be a great deal in the year’s doings 
that we are glad to remember, there is also 


much that we would willingly forget. But 
an index is ogg ye. has uses beyond 
merely pleasing, and will not r ise 80 
frivolous a thing as taste. . One of the most 
obvious advantages of the ‘‘ Index to the 
Times’ is in relation to the future historian, 
whose embarrassment will consist in the 
command of too many materials. Indeed, 
had Lord Macaulay possessed a twentieth part 
of those illustrative of the present century, 
he might have lived much longer than he did 
and never arrived at the reign of William III. 
Whoever may be his future successor— 
perhaps the Maori gentleman so often referred 
to—he is not likely, with a dozen ‘‘ contem- 
ies’’ continually contradicting it, to fall 
lindly into the opinions of the Zimes upon 
every subject. But; asa general rule, the 
accuracy of that journal’s information i 
unquestioned ; and so elaborate a picture of 
the age as it presents may well want a guide 
such as the present to explain it. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A VACATION-TOUR IN NORTHERN 
AFRICA. 


Autumn Rambles in North Afriea. By John 
Ormsby. (Longman & Co.) 

F scen: meee may now be fairly considered 

as annexed to the dominion over which 
the vacation-tourist is allowed to roam. A 
steamer, bound for some one of its ports, 
leaves Marseilles a yee —- mp 
voyage is an affair @ CO days. 
In the country itself there is every 
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for travelling. Public vehicles of some sort 
ply between all the principal towns, and, 
when such fail, mules or horses can be hired. 
The difficulties about board and lodging are 
in no case ter than in any of the recog- 
nised ed -grounds of Europe. Even 
if the tourist should be induced to go beyond 
the limits of French civilization, the tents of 
the Bedouins are open to him; and a sojourn 
with the swarthy sons of Ishmael has its 
charms. Algeria has also the merit of being 
new ground. There is scenery even more 
striking to the European eye than its noble 
mountain-ranges. To a northerner the first 
sight of the palm-groves of an oasis in the 
Sahara, with its rich glossy foliage, the 
drooping clusters of golden fruit, the endless 
tracery of light cal shade, the glimpses 
caught between the slender trunks of a 
boundless tawny plain beyond quivering 
under a southern sun—all this is a new sen- 
sation. Even that vast monotonous plain 
itself—that ‘‘sea without water,’”’ as the 
Arabs term it—has a certain charm about it. 
Here the traveller stands, as it were, on the 
farthest shore of civilization, where, ages ago, 
civilized man had penetrated, but beyond 
which, southwards, he has always been 
powerless. ‘To the historian and antiquarian 
the country is full of interest. Before 
the blight of Islam fell upon it some of the 
North African plains were amongst the 
richest, the most fertile and populous of 
Numidia. They formed the fattest part of 
the dominions which Masinissa won from 
Syphatand Jugurtha from Adherbal. Under 
the Empire they were thickly dotted with 
wealthy and luxurious cities, and leagues of 
aqueducts husbanded and distributed the 
waters of the Atlas that now sink uselessly 
into the porous soil or spread out into stag- 
nant lakes. History, it is true, has lost all 
clue to the identification of many localities 
once famous. Even the position of Zama 
and its battlefield is still a matter of con- 
troversy. But at every step there is abun- 
dant evidence of the former wealth, luxury, 
and importance of this tract of land. Some 
dozen of-ruined cities lie within view from 
the summit of Sidi Rais; in fact, in some 

of the country you can hardly goa mile 
in any direction without coming on ruins of 
some sort. Sometimes it will be a mere 
heap of dislocated masonry, sometimes a 
solitary weather-beaten pillar, sometimes a 
few broken prostrate columns _half-buried 
amongst parched vegetation. No amount 
of Colosseums on Italian soil could bear half 
such powerful testimony to the former great- 
ness of Rome as these stones that strew the 
African plains. They show the proud, un- 
hesitating way in which the Roman colonist 
took _——— of foreign lands as if the 
were his birthright. His was no make-shift 
way in going to work ; he lodged his gods in 
marble, and beautified his African cities with 
triumphal arches as sumptuous as if the 
were meant for the metropolis of the world. 
And yet all this—the palm- groves, the desert 
air, the lions, the brown tents of the 
nomads, ‘‘the ships of the desert,” with 
their Bedouin crews, the Roman ruins— 
an entirely new world—is within a week’s 
journey from London! Take your ticket 
for Marseilles, and two days after you are 
amidst all the sights Mr. Ormsby has so ably 
described. 

The author intends his ‘‘ Autumn Rambles”’ 
asa kind of guide to future vacation-tourists ; 
and we gladly accept itas such. It is full 
of sound information on all the most essential 
points about which a person ready to set out 
on & journey must be interested. We have 
a whole chapter of hints, but re advice 
is sprinkled throughout the k in a 
lavish and often most humorous manner. “It 
is always,” we are told, ‘‘a prudent precau- 
tion, in home as well as in foreign travel, to 
conciliate the womankind and the doge the 
first thing on coming into a strange house. 
Omit this, and it is impossible for you to feel 
thoroughly at home afterwards.” Gary well, 
Mr. Ormsby, if that be your rule, take care 


that Madame Fouquet, ‘ before whom you 
gevetatind 40 ‘Juunite yourself” one ine 





morning after breakfast, does not find it 
out before you call again. We know from 

age 61 of your book that the said lady 
‘‘ exhibited that briskness of manner which is 
considered to be characteristic of the Tartar ;” 
and she may treat you in the same way as 
she did the hungry and clamorous diligence 
passengers which crowded upon her on the 
day of your first arrival. 

A stay of a few days at Marseilles is recom- 
mended as a capital preparative. 

You might purchase a complete outfit for the 
Polar regions, or set up a menagerie, or furnish a 
library, or establish a museum, or fit out a pri- 
vateer at a moment’s notice, and without being 
obliged to walk more than ten yards in any direc- 
tion. On one side is Marseilles Moses, who tempts 
you with his “choix de dix mille pantalons a 
quinze francs ;”’ on the other the canary and 
parrot merchant, whose door is guarded by a 
moulting and feeble-minded old cockatoo, that 
sits blinking in the sun, and laughing horribly over 
his tin pannikin of bread and water. Then there 
is the shop of the dealer in marine curiosities, who 
exhibits shells so monstrous and many-chambered 
that no reasonable mollusc could have lived in them 
without taking in lodgers, and puts in his window 
hideous prickly fish, that look at you with staring 
eyes and gaping mouths as if you were a ghost. 
And then there are watchmakers, who manufac- 
ture a serviceable sea-going article, just like Captain 
Cuttle’s ; and dealers in ship furniture, who sell 
binnacles, and logs, and marling-spikes, and har- 
poons, and shark-hooks, and other objects that 
recall to your mind the days when you used to 
read Peter Parley’s Tales about the Sea. But, in 
the window of a dentist hard by, who, with a bitter 
humour, arranges his patient’s teeth in grim ara- 
besques upon a black board, you may see an object 
even more suggestive of the wonders of the ocean. 
It looks like a chest protector, but is in reality an 
“apparel contre le mal de mer.” A label, con- 
siderately printed in English as well as in French, 
gives directions for its use. You are to apply it 
“to the pit of the stomach by means of the strings 
adapted to its lateral parts, whilst the string 
forming the handle is passed round the neck, and 
prevents its slipping downwards.” 


From Marseilles our author takes us direct 
to Philippeville and Constantina, and thence 
across the Atlas to El Kantra, and Biskara. 
About half-way between El Kantra and 
Biskara is one of the most remarkable sights 
in Algeria—the great salt-mountain of El 
Outaia. 

This is no mere hill, with lumps of salt cropping 
out of it, but an honest bond fide mountain, pro- 
bably at least four or five miles in circumference, 
and seven or eight hundred feet high, with peaks, 
precipices, valleys, grottoes, and all things proper 
to a mountain, entirely composed of pure rock- 
salt. There can be no doubt that this is one of 
the series of salt-hills which Herodotus mentions 
as standing at intervals of ten days’ journey all 
along “the ridge of sand stretching from Thebes 
to the pillars of Hercules.” Whether it is the 
last of the five he enumerates is another matter. 
The information of Herodotus was in all proba- 
bility derived from travellers’ accounts of the 

caravan route along the North of Africa ; 
we cannot, therefore, expect much accuracy as to 
distances ; but it is pretty certain that the fifth hill 
was at no very great distance from this spot. The 
descriptive touches he gives are a much safer clue 
to identification ; and we find that this fifth hill 
was near a mountain called Atlas, which was said 
to be so lofty that its tops could never be seen, 
“for the clouds never leave them, summer or 
winter.” There are other hills of salt to the south- 
east, but none so situated that a lofty cloud- 
capped mountain, or any mountain at all, forms a 
part of the landscape in which they are placed ; 
while close behind the salt mountain of El Outaia 
rises the great mass of the Auress, whose ridges 
and plateaus, as I have often remarked, seem to 
have a special aptitude, from their extent and 
elevation, for condensing any moisture there may 
be in the winds that blow over them from the 
Sahara. It is true the Auress cannot be in strict- 
ness described as @ mountain, being rather an as- 
semblage of mountains closely wedged together ; 
but then the old caravan traveller was not likely 
to have an intimate acquaintance with its details, 
and most likely only conveyed the impression 
which a very distant view left on his mind. If 
this be so, the Auress is a region of superior clas- 
sicality, containing the garden of the Hesperides 
and the Pillar of Heaven, and entering largely into 
the histories of Perseus and Hercules. 
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Biskara is the advanced post of the pro- 
vince of Constantina on the south, though 
the French generally have a few soldiers at 
Tuggurt, and their authority is recognised 
as far as Waregla. It consists of a French 
town and an Arab town. It is, in fact, the 
capital of this part of Sahara, and, if properly 
managed, might become to the great desert 
very much what Marseilles is to theMediterra- 
nean. Nowhere, not evenin Algeria, is there 
a greater mixture of races of Northern Africa. 
But, as everywhere else in this French 
colony, it is the soldier that is the leading 
man in Biskara. It is for him those neat 
white streets are built. It is his custom the 
vermuth and absinthe merchant seeks, and 
his recreation and refreshment that are con- 
sidered at the café, where the billiard-balls 
are clicking all day long. 

From Biskara our author travelled to La 
Grand Kabylie, where, as in most parts of 
Northern Africa, the ‘‘fare is fowl.” Day 
after day it is principally poultry diet that 
one has to be satisfied with. On his way 
thither he was a frequent object of curiosity, 
and one of his muleteers exhibited him as an 
ethnological specimen. 


Ever since I have had a fellow-feeling for dwarfs, 
giants, Bosjesmans, Aztecs, fat boys, albinoes, pig- 
faced ladies, and all other fellow-creatures who are 
exhibited on account of their abnormal appearance. 
I go to see them much oftener than before; and 
when I see the poor creature walking round and 
trying to look as if he did not mind it, I feel 
tempted to say, “O Giant!—O Fat Boy !—there 
is one here who can sympathize with you; there 
is one here who knows the effect of fifty eyes 
staring at you ‘with a wild surmise’—who has 
experienced what it is to contemplate some two 
dozen faces, each saying, as plain as expression can 
say it, ‘ Well, I don’t wish to be personal, but you 
are a queer-looking object.’” I should have liked 
to remain outside, for the scene had its picturesque 
points,—the circle of low black tents, the gaunt 
wild-looking figures of the Arabs, stalking about, 
or sitting in clusters, and eyeing us curiously from 
under the hoods of their burnouses; the flocks 
coming trooping in to camp for the night, and the 
great mountain range behind us growing black as 
the light faded from the sky. But my exhibitor 
would not permit it. He evidently thought that, 
like the giant in the “ Old Curiosity Shop” who 
took to sweeping a crossing, I was making myself 
common and injuring him, and he insisted on 
retiring to one of the tents. At first I was on 
what may be called private view, at least only a 
few of the elders of the camp were admitted, who 
examined with much interest my knife, watch, 
revolver, and especially a pocket compass, which, 
I fear, was explained to them as a Christian talis- 
man, by means of which a man might travel to 
Mecca, or Algiers, or Timbuctoo without once 
asking the way; my guide all the time giving a 
popular sketch of European manners and customs 
—as I inferred from his frequent employment of 
the word “ Roumi”—and using me as an illustra- 
tion. The general public began to drop in after- 
wards ; but there was no provision for admitting 
children at half-price—perhaps the Arab pater- 
familias did not think me an improving spectacle, 
—and the younger members of the community 
were driven to take surreptitious glimpses of the 
performance under the edge of the tent, which 
materially improved the ventilation. For some 
time I continued drawing crowded tents; but at 
last, owing, no doubt, to the fact that every one 
belonging to the camp had been in, the popular 
excitement seemed to be dying away; and then 
my spirited proprietor got up the startling novelty 
of supper. This made quite a sensation scene, 
especially when the wine bottle was produced, as 
it was, with some remarks which were, I have no 
doubt, to the following effect :—“ And now, O 
children of Abd Allah, or Ben Daoud (or what- 
ever the name of the tribe was), this descendant 
of Roumi jackasses, whom I have caught and 
brought here for your amusement at enormous 
expense, will drink el shrab, the abominable 
beverage of the Christians (may the grave of its 
inventor be defiled!). Although he is a drunkard 
by habit, his manners are mild and pleasing, and 
at the end of the performance he will shake hands 
with any lady or gentleman that desires it.” 


Our readers will find the succeeding parts 
of this book equally interesting and amusing 
embracing, as they do, a ramble with lion- 
hunters, a Derby day with the Arabs, a visit 
to Carthage and Tunis, and many other spots 
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of interest. We have seldom read a book of 
vacation-travels which pleased us more than 
these ‘‘ Autumn Rambles;”’ they are lively and 
instructive, and will be eminently useful to 
those who may next year pay a visit to North 
Africa, its strange scenery and people. 








RECENT WRITINGS OF JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The Biglow Papers. (Second Series.) By James 
Russell Lowell. (Triibner & Co.) 


Fireside Travels. (Macmillan & Co.) 


\HAT the second series of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers” would quite come up to their 
predecessors was a thing rather to be hoped 
than expected. The ‘‘ Non bis in idem” is a 
rule which all authors would do well to re- 
member. From the second part of the 
‘« Pilgrim’s Progress” down to ‘‘ Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” any sequel is somehow disap- 
pointing. And so, when our old friends the 
Rev. Homer Wilbur and Hosea Biglow 
and Birdofredum .Sawin reappear again 
before us, they hardly seem to us quite the 
same people as we knew of old. They dis- 
appeared from our view eighteen years ago, 
in the days of the Mexican war, and now 
they turn up again in the strife and passion 
of the great American conflict. Too long an 
interval of time—counted, as it should be, by 
events as well as years—lies between the past 
and the present. Both Mr. Lowell and his 
readers have grown older since the long-for- 
gotten era when General Zachary Taylor was 
a candidate for the White House at Washing- 
ton ; and the heroes of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,”’ 
who have made the name of the American 
et- humorist famous wherever the Eng- 
ish language is read, obviously find some 
difficulty in reconciling themselves to the new 
conditions of their life. Poetical Rip van 
Winkles, they are not quite certain, after 
their quarter-of-a-century’s slumber, whether 
they are awake or still dreaming only. The 
old quaint humour sparkles in their utter- 
ances—the old shrewd wisdom is to be found 
in their New England colloquialisms—the 
old deep satire and quiet pathos lie hid be- 
neath the wonted garb of motley which they 
wear as in the days long gone by; but yet, 
somehow or other, we cannot avoid the con- 
viction that the times ‘are out of joint.” 
Beneath Biglow’s scepticism and Sawin’s 
rampant rowdyism a sense of the greatness 
of the issues with which they have to deal 
ps out unconsciously. Grim earnest is 
ard to reconcile with satire; andany one who 
reads these later ‘‘ Biglow Papers”’ feels that 
the author is in earnest—that the laughing 
sceptic has become a preacher. 

In order, we think, to understand the 
literary difference between the first and 
second portions of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,”’ it is 
necessary to appreciate the strange changes 
that have ensued in the social history of 
the United States between the periods of 
their publication. A score of years ago the 
anti-slavery party in the North was a small 
and despised minority. If a man adopted 
Abolitionist views, and acted upon them like 
Wendell Phillips and Lloyd Garrison, he 
became, in the estimation of his fellow- 


coun en, a dangerous man—a person to 
be avoided and discountenanced by moral, if 
If his sphere 


not by physical coercion. 
was, like Mr. Lowell’s, that of the thinker, 
he was subject to less overt opposition; 
but he still suffered a sort of intellectual 
ostracism. This folly was excused on the 
ground of his literary ability, but it was 
treated as a folly notwithstanding. Public 
life was closed to him; and his position, 
even in Massachusetts, was not unlike that 
of an English gentleman half a century 
ago who held Radical opinions in a country 
neighbourhood. There is no doubt that a 
position of this kind gives its owner a sort 
of intellectual vantage-ground. In England, 
at the present day, a well-bred, well-to-do 
socialist would be well qualified for a satirist. 
Disagreeing with every » holding opi- 
nions which were never likely to be reduced 
to practice within his own time, he could 
point out the weaknesses and vanities and 





inconsistencies of the politicians of the day 
with a freedom not given to any one whose 
convictions or interests connected him with 
the practical working of politics. On the 
other hand, this vantage-ground would be 
lost if, by any convulsion, the socialist creed 
became the dominant one. The best thing 
that Mr. Lowell probably ever expected to 
witness in his life was the triumph of his 
own opinions. That, from an impartial oppo- 
nent of every administration, he would become 
a partisan of government—that, instead of 
criticizing everybody, he would love to defend 
somebody—was an eventuality doubtless un- 
contemplated by him when he wrote the con- 
fession of Horace Biglow as a sort of scornful 
protest against the age in which his lot was 
thrown. We believe that a conviction of this 
nature induced Mr. Lowell to cut short the 
second series of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” as he 
writes in the last poem of this collection— 
But, it strikes me, ’t aint jest the time 
Fer stringin’ words with settisfaction : 
Wut’s wanted now’s the silent rhyme 
’Twixt upright Will an’ downright Action. 


Still it would be well if this fragment—for 
such it is—were studied by all persons who, 
either by their speeches or their writings, 
influence the British public. It might teach 
them, what the majority of them have never 
been able to grasp yet—the tempers of the 
American people as exhibited amongst the 
most highly educated classes. The South 
may be right. and the North wrong; the 
war may be unjust and iniquitous; the 
idea of restoring the union or of interfering 
with slavery may be an utter delusion—all 
these propositions are matters of opinion, 
upon which different views may be held, 
with something to be said on both sides. 
But the prevalent idea—that the war is 
simply carried on by mercenaries for the 
interest of contractors—that no great prin- 
ciples are inyolyed—and that the North has 
no strong convictions in the matter—is the 
silliest delusion that ever was palmed off upon 
acredulous public. If any man desires can- 
didly to understand the sentiment of the 
dominant party in the Federal States, he 
cannot do better than study carefully these 
‘* Biglow Papers.” There will be much, very 
probably, with which he cannot agree; but 
still he will not fail to appreciate the truth 
that North as well as South are in earnest 
about this war. Nothing can represent 
American feeling more truly about the 7'rent 
affair than the address from Jonathan to John, 
put into the mouth of Squire Biglow. The 
conviction that hard measure was meted out 
to them is one which, however unreasonable, 
you cannot eradicate from Northern minds. 

Blood ain’t so cool as ink, John: 

It ’s likely you ’d ha’ wrote, 

An’ stopped a spell to think, John, 

Arter they ’d cut your throat ? 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he, “I guess 
He ’d skurce ha’ stopped,” sez he, 
“To mind his p-s — q-8, ef thet weasan’ 
Hed b’longed to ole J. B. 
Instid o’ you an’ me!” 


Ef I turned mad dogs loose, John, 
On your front-parlor stairs, 
Would it jest meet your views, John, 
To wait an’ sue their heirs ? 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he, “ I guess, 
I on’y guess,” sez he, 
“ Thet, ef Vattel on Ais toes fell, 
’"T would kind o’ rile J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!”’ 


Who made the law thet hurts, John, 
Heads, I win—ditto, tails ? 
“ J. B.” was on his shirts, John, 
Onless my memory fails. 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he, “I guess, 
(I’m good at thet)” sez he, 
“ Thet sauce for goose ain jest the juice 
For ganders with J. B. 
No more than you or me!” 
So, too, we could hardly cite a better illus- 
tration of the growing conviction in the North 
that the time for compromises has passed 
away than the following lines :— 
It ’s war we ’re in, not politics ; 
It ’s systems wrastlin’ now, not parties ; 


An’ er in the eend ’Il fix 
Where longest will an’ truest heart is. 
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An’ wut’s the Guv’ment folks about ? 
Tryin’ to hope ther’ ’s nothin’ doin’, 
An’ look ez though they did n’t doubt 
Sunthin’ pertickler wuz a-brewin’. 
Ther’ ’s critturs yit thet talk an’ act 
For wut they call Conciliation ; 
They ’d hand a buffalo-drove a tract 
hen they wuz madder than all Bashan. 
Conciliate ? it jest means be kicked, 
No metter how they phrase an’ tone it: 
It means thet we ’re to set down licked, 
Thet we ’re poor shotes an’ glad to own it! 


A war on tick ’s ez dear ’z the deuce, 
But it wunt leave no lastin’ traces, 
Ez ’t would to make a sneakin’ truce 
Without no moral specie-basis : 
Ef green-backs ain’t nut jest the cheese, 
I guess ther’ ’s evils thet’ ’s extremer,— 
For instance,—shinplaster idees 
Like them put out by Gov’nor Seymour. 


It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that Mr. Lowell is a rabid war-Christian in 
his views. The humorist element is too 
powerful in his nature for him not to see the 
weaknesses of his own side as well as those 
of his enemies ; and, in these poems, there are 
many passages which gave great offence to 
the extreme Abolitionist party. The fable 
of the amputated tadpoles, contained in Mr. 
Wilbur’s letters, was esteemed at the time 
almost a recantation of the true anti-slavery 
faith. 

The thing was done, the tails were cropped, 

And home each philotadpole hopped, 

In faith rewarded to exult 

And wait the beautiful result. 

Too soon it came; our pool, so long 

The theme of patriot bull-frog’s song, 

Next day was reeking, fit to smother, 

With heads and tails that missed each other— 

Here snoutless tails, there tailless snouts ! 

The only gainers were the pouts. 


MORAL. 
From lower to the higher next, 
Not to the top, is Nature’s text ; 
And embryo Good, to reach full stature, 
Absorbs the Evil in its nature. 


In times like these it is easy to perceive the 
doubt whether his own party were not ad- 
vancing too rapidly on the path of emancipa- 
tion. Of the literary merit of these papers it 
would be superfluous to speak wet The 
charm of Mr. Lowell’s writings is one which 
readers must make out for themselves. If 
they cannot understand the ripe humour 
and rich fancy which lies half-unburied 
amidst the quaintness of his dialects, we 
cannot hope to explain them to him. One 
passage only we will quote for its marvellous 
description of an outburst of an American 
spring :— 

Then seems to come a hitch—things lag behind, 

Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her mind, 

An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their 

dams, 

Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ jams, 

A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-bole cleft, 

Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ left, 

Then all the waters bow themselves an’ come, 

Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam— 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune 

An’ gives one leap hom April into June : 

- Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 
The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with 
ink, 

The cat-bird in the laylock-bush is loud, 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud, 

In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings, 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ 

bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers 
Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals love to 


t 

With ins, — they'll worry yourn so, boys, 
bimeby ! 

But I don ’t love your cat’logue style,—do 
you ?P— 


Ez ef to sell all Natur’ by vendoo ; 

One word with blood in ’t ’’s twice ez good ez 
two: 

’Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here ; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ 
wing? , 

Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despai 


Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, ‘the air 
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The ‘Fireside Travels” consist in the 


reprint of five essays which, we believe, were 
originally published in the Atlantic Montitly. 
The greater part of the volume is composed 
of reminiscences of Italian travel, more 
interesting to an American than an English 
public. Italy has been done so thoroughly 
in the tourist point of view that even Mr. 
Lowell can extract but little novelty from it. 
Moreover, the peculiar charm of our author’s 
style does not come out so fully in prose as 
in se Still these essays are pleasant 
reading; and the description of Cambridge 
(U.S.) thirty years ago will be interesting to 
all who have ever visited that quiet scholastic 
retreat, which looks so wholly out of place in 
the busy world wherein it stands. . D. 








PHOTIUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Swriloy érictodal, id Iwdyvov N. Badérra, mponv 
AevOuy Tod Tod év Sipw ‘EAAnvixod NMavdaywyelov. 
"Ev Aovdivw. 1864). Letters of Photius, by 
ohn N. Valetta, late Director of the Greek 
School at Syros. (London, 1864.) 


Ws wonder what proportion of our readers 
has heard of Photius. One in twenty ? 
one in fifty? one in a hundred? Searcely 
more, we fear, than the last-named small 
percentage. Yet Photius was, in his day, a 
man of mark; and his name is one which 
must ever remain memorable in the history 
of literature. Gibbon calls him ‘‘a uni- 
versal scholar,”’ and observes that, ‘‘ even by 
the confession of his enemies, no art or 
science, except Postry, was foreign to him”— 
that he was ‘‘ deep in thought, indefatigable 
in reading, and eloquent in diction.” A 
recent writer remarks—‘‘ Of the eminent men 
whose names occur in the long series of the 
Byzantine annals, there is hardly one who 
combines so many claims upon our attention 
as Photius. The varied information, much 
of it not to be found elsewhere, contained in 
his works, and the sound critical judgment 
displayed by him, raise him to the very 
highest rank among the Byzantine writers; 


his position, as one of the great promoters of: 


the schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, gives him an almost equal emi- 
nence in ecclesiastical history; and his posi- 
tion, striking vicissitudes of fortune, and 
connexion with the leading political cha- 
racters of his day make him a personage of 
importance in the domestic history of the 
Byzantine empire” (J. O. Means in Smith’s 
‘* Biographical Dictionary’’). 

Born of a noble stock—connected, in fact, 
on the mother’s side, with the Imperial family 
then reigning in the city of Constantine— 
Photius saw the light in the early part of the 
ninth century of our era (about B.c. 820), and 
grew up, under the eye of a religious father 
and mother, in the great metropolis of the 
Eastern Em ing of a studious turn, 
and being li y supplied by his parents 
with every educational advantage that wealth 
could command, he acquired an extraordinary 
knowledge of books, an elegant style, and 
considerable rhetorical power. His talents 
and learning early recommended him to the 
Court; and he not only received the high- 
sounding titles of Protospatharius (Captain 
of the Guard) and Proto-a-secretis (Privy 
Councillot), but was employed in the diplo- 


mati¢ service, and sent on an embassy to 
Samara,” then the ital of the Abasside 
caliphs. It was here that he composed that 


wonderful eons of extensive reading, 
sound cri judgmeut, and (if we ma 

believe hi ) igious memory — the 
“Bibliotheca” or “Myriobiblon,” which is one 
of the most precious remnants of antiquity, 
having preserved to us the only account 
which remains of various lost works, ecclo- 
siastical and classical, some of which were of 


« Historia” of Olympi 
0 





* Photius says that his embassy was “to the Assyrians” — 
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Historia” of Ptolemy Hephestion, the ‘‘ Vita 
Isidori” of Damascius, the ‘‘ Christomatheia”’ 
of Helladius, the ‘‘ Church History” of Philos- 
torgius, and other precious treatises, live only 
in the great work of Photius, who has either 
epitomized their contents or (in some cases) 
transferred them bodily to his pages. We 
may question whether the statement, that he 
gives the account of the works which he has 
read from memory (or, indeed, the whole of 
the introductory letter to his brother Tara- 
cius) is more than a rhetorical artifice, by 
which the contents of an elaborate common- 
place book are recommended to the favour- 
able considerationof the reader. But we cannot 
doubt the industry, and we have no reason to 
call in question the general fidelity, of the com- 
piler, who must have been as great a helluo 
librorum as Marcus Cato or Joseph Scaliger. 
Two hundred and seventy-nine codices were 
read, and many of them “analysed, by the 
indefatigable student in the intervals of 
business—no subject being too deep or too 
dry, and few too light to occupy him. The 
largest share of his attention seems to have 
been given to the Greek orators :—Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, Hyperides, Lycurgus, An- 
tipho, Iseeus, Deinarchus, Xe. ; while, next 
to oratory, he appears to have delighted in 
theological reading. Clement of Rome, The- 
ophilus of Antioch, Justin Martyr, Origen, 
Eusebius, Philostorgius, and various other 
ecclesiastical writers figure in the ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca,” together with the ‘‘ acts” of various 
councils, the lives of various fathers, and 
several anonymous works on controversial 
divinity. | 

It was probably his known addic- 
tion to such studies which procured for 
Photius, on his return to Constantinople 
from the Court of the Caliphs, that sudden 
and great elevation which has made his name 
not merely famous in literature, but impor- 
tant in the history of the Christian Church. 
A vacancy having occurred in the see of 
Constantinople by the deprivation of Ignatius, 
who had incurred the enmity of the Caesar 
Bardas, uncle of the emperor, Photius was 
selected to fill his place. The selection of a 
layman for the episcopal office was not un- 
usual at this period, the precedent of Ambrose 
of Milan being conde as sufficient to jus- 
tify the irregularity. Photius, according to 
his own account(‘‘ Ep. ad Pap. Nicol.,”’ p. 137), 
was very unwilling to accept the honour; 
but it was pressed upon him, by the Emperor 
Michael, and by the bishops of the province, 
with so much earnestness that at length he 
gave way and signified his consent to ‘‘ bear 
the burthen” (7rd goprioy avadétav@a). It is 
hard to convince the world that ‘‘ Nolo epis- 
copari”’ is eyer uttered from the heart, or 
without some mental reservation. Photius 
is accused of having secretly sought the 
archiepiscopal office, of haying intrigued 
against Ignatius, and of having helped to 
bring about his deposition. It is alike im- 
possible to prove and to disprove these accu- 
sations. ey are made by the ecclesiastical 
enemies of the great patriarch, and may 
have their origin in the proverbial odiwm theo- 
logicum. On the other hand, they may be 
founded on fact. Photius was certainly no 
saint. He allows that he was ambitious; 
there can be no doubt that he was harsh 
towards his opponents; and there is some 
reason to believe that he was not very scru- 
pulous about truth. 

As Patriarch of Constantinople during a 
very important period—from A.D. 858 to 886 
— Photius takesa place in ecclesiastical hist 
second to few either of his successors or his 
predecessors in that highoffice. Hisirregular 
election was condemned by Pope Nicolaus I., 
who refused to acknowledge him as patriarch ; 
whereupon Photius assembled a council at 
Constantinople which condemned and deposed 
Nicolaus. ‘The ancient rivalry between the 
East and West was intensified by this feud, 
which raged with scarcely a moment’s pause 


during the wholeof Photius’s ,and 
did much towards causing the final separation 


between the two churches. Photius—whether 
in fayour with the reigning em or not, 


reigning 
whether upheld or persecuted by the civil 
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power, seated on his throne or banished to 
a monastery—maintained unswervingly the 
dignity of his see and its independence of 


the Papal chair. The quarrel begun with 
Nicolaus I. was continued with John VIII. ; 
and a second council, presided over by 
Photius, and held at Constantinople in the 
year A.D. 879, handed the Bulgarian churches 
over to Greek jurisdiction, expunged 
‘‘ filioque” from the Creed, and condemned as 
heretical a council acknowledged by Rome, 
—that which, held at Constantinople in 
A.D. 869, had deposed Photius and restored 
Ignatius. 

The relations of Photius with his Imperial 
patrons were scarcely more peaceful or happy 
than those which he maintained with Rome. 
Elevated by the influence of Bardas, he had 
perpetual disputes with him till his assassi- 
nation ; after which he openly quarrelled with 
Basil I., denounced him as a robber and a 
murderer, and paid the penalty of his bold- 
ness by the loss of his see and several years 
of exile. Restored by Basil’s prudence or sense 
of justice, and thenceforth remaining high 
in that monarch’s favour, he incurred the 
displeasure of Basil’s son and successor—his 
own pupil—Leo, the philosopher, was accused 
of treason at his instigation, and banished to 
Armenia, where he died. A highly varied 
and adventurous life was closed by an obscure 
death, the very year of which is not known 
for certain, but which is supposed to have 
taken place about A.D. 891, when the patriarch 
was about seventy. 

It is difficult to explain the neglect with 
which the literary remains of so great a 
scholar and so eminent a man have been 
hitherto treated. No attempt has ever yet 
been made to collect and edit uniformly even 
the principal works of this universal genius. 
Many of his productions still remain unpub- 
lished, scattered through the libraries of 
Europe. Only two scholars of name and 
note—Immanuel Bekker and Richard Porson 
—have thought it worth their while to bestow 
their time and attention on preparing for 
the press complete editions even of single 
treatises. The ‘‘ Bibliotheca” was brought 
out by Bekker in the years 1824-5 in two 
thin quarto volumes, and the Adtewy cuvaywyh 
was edited by Porson in two thin octavos, 
and ublished in 1822 (after Porson had died) 
at the expense of Oambridge University. 
Even of these two editions, though edited 
by first-rate scholars, it must be said thatthey 
are scarcely worthy of either author or editor. 
They are unaccompanied by a Latin version, 
and they are entirely destitute of explanatory 
notes. The editors have confined their labours 
to the production of a correct text and a 
tolerable index, leaving all historical and 
even most linguistic difficulties unelucidated. 
Considering the difficulty which ordinary 
scholars find in understanding Byzantine 
and ecclesiastical Greek, it cannot be said 
that the subsidia of a Latin translation and 
of occasional explanatory notes would have 
been superfluous. 

Still more remarkable is the neglect which 
has fallen on the ‘‘ Letters of Photius ”—the 
special subject of the present notice. Not- 
withstanding their high interest in connexion 
with the history of the Greek Church and of 
the Byzantine Empire, no attempt was ever 
made to edit more than a very few of them 
till the time of Charles I., when the learned 
Bishop Mountagu prepared for publication 
as many as 248 letters, to which, after his 
death, five more were added, the whole col- 
lection of 253 being brought out in 1651. 
Strange to say, this work, which is in folio, 
printed on bad paper, and in a poor type, full 
of contractions, has continued the sole edition 
of these valuable epistles till the present 
year! A few scholars have from time to 
time published a few additional letters, dis- 
covered here and there at the end or m the 
body of manuscripts; but the learned world 
has, on the whole, appeared to rest content 


with the work of Mountagu, of which, so far 
as we are aware, there appeared but a 
single edition. 


1t has been reserved for the year of grace 
} 1864, the 213th from the publication of 
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Mountagu’s folio and the 973rd from the 
death of Photius himself, to witness the 
second attempt which has been made to 
collect and edit his letters. The quarter 
from which the attempt comes is remarkable. 
M. Valetta is a Greek, and a member of the 
Greek Church. His interest in Photius is of 
thekeenest kind. He sees in him the zealous 
champion of orthodoxy (p. 82), the light of 
the Church (p. 23), rightly named ‘‘ Photius” 
from $as, gwrds, lux”), the scourge of 
me (p. 6), the terror of Popes and Papists 
(p. 51, note), the great glory of that orthodox 
but persecuted and much-abused community 
which has alone preserved the faith intact 
from the preaching of St. Paul down to the 
present day (pp. 7—9). His editorial labour 
is thus a labour of love. Thoroughly versed 
in the whole controversy upon the character 
and conduct of his hero, he collects from all 
quarters all the words of praise that have 
been bestowed upon Photius by indif- 
ferent persons, quietly ignoring the censures 
whereby they are qualified; while, at the 
same time, by a running comment, he seeks 
to defend the object of his admiration from 
all the main charges which have been brought 
against him by Romanists. Photius is to 
him not merely a man of genius, a profound 
scholar, an elegant writer, a learned divine, 
and a fairly good man, but he is perfectly 
and entirely virtuous ; he never makes even 
a mistake. He is humble, meek, patient, 
kind, gentle, as well as strict, temperate, and 
fearless. He is not only without a vice, but 
without a fault. The effect on the reader is 
scarcely that which M. Valetta would wish. 
We like Photius at first; but, as we proceed, 
woe weary of the paragon, and come to feel 
towards him as towards the faultless Philip 
in the ‘*Heir of Redclyffe,’ whom most 
readers find simply detestable. 

Thus, as a contribution to Church history, 
M. Valetta’s work is deprived, by its parti- 
sanship, of much value. Asa critical edition 
of the very valuable letters of the great 
patriarch it has great merits, one curious 
peculiarity, and a few important defects. It 
is printed ina convenient shape (quarto), on 
good paper, and in a beautifully clear type. 
It is well arranged, containing, as it does, 
first, a preface stating the reasons which led 
the author to undertake the work ; secondly, 
a life of Photius; thirdly, a list of his works, 
with some account of the editions that have 
been published of them; fourthly, a string 
of ‘* Testimonies ” to the merits of Photius; 
and, fifthly, the ‘‘ Letters,” arranged under 
five heads—(1) the dogmatic and herme- 
neutic, 2) the hortative, (3) the consolatory, 
(4) the objurgatory, and (5) the miscellaneous. 
It also contains, in the foot-notes, a fair digest 
of the labours of former editors and some 
good conjectural emendations. These are its 
merits. 

Its special peculiarity—at any rate to an 
English scholar—is, that it is wholly written 
—notes, Pay ays and even title-page—in 
Greek. Not in modern Greek, as we might 
have expected, but in a form of the ancient 
tongue fully equal to that in which Photius 
himself gave expression to his thoughts. 
Unelassical words and phrases occur, as 
arérnua, dpicrotpynua, dvabeuariocuds, Broypadla, 
MeTpioppoovvn, Oenydpos, Ovnoimaios, ALBEAAOS, Trov- 
daorhpwory (reading-room), cvv8eordcyd, tapatias, 
and the like; but they are comparatively 
rare; the whole cast of the sentences is 
classical, and they can be understood by an 
ordinary Greek scholar without the slightest 
difficulty. This novelty is one with which, 
probably, a few more years will render us 
tolerably familiar. The modern Greeks are 
rapidly casting off the slough of barbarism 
with which a thousand years of neglect has 
overlaid their noble language, and are re- 
turning to the speech of their ancestors—the 
Greek of Pericles and Demosthenes. They 
find it far easier to express themselves in pure 
Attic than in Ciceronian Latin, or even in 
the Latin of modern scholars. Deeply in- 
terested in the — li inheritance 
which has come down to them from their 
fathers, they are likely, as they increase in 
learning, to edit many of the most important 





among the remains of ancient Hellas; and, in 
their comments and introductions, they will 
probably follow the example of M. Valetta. 

Among the chief defects and blemishes of 
M. Valetta’s work is, first, the want of an 
index. We have, indeed, a “List of the 
Persons to whom the Letters are addressed” 
(Katddoyos tay mpds ods af @érioroAal) and a 
‘*Table of Phrases ”’ (wlvat A¢tewv)—the latter 
of which is extremely scanty; but we have 
no index at all of the matters treated in the 
letters, or the persons mentioned in them. 
This want is a very serious defect in a work 
which fifty persons will consult for one who 
sets himself to read it. Another defect, in 
our opinion, is the want of a Latin version. 
So long as Greek is less generally known 
than Latin, such a help to the rg 
reader should in no case be omitted. If 
M. Valetta felt himself incompetent to under- 
take a Latin translation, he might have re- 
printed that of Mountagu—a version far from 
faultless, as Combéfis showed long ago, but 
still one which, faute de mieux, might have 
been tolerated. A still more serious omission 
is that of two letters, the existence of which 
must have been known to the editor, since 
they are mentioned in Smith’s ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary” (s. v. ‘*‘ Paorivs”’)—an article 
often quoted by M. Valetta in the course of 
his work. These are the Epistles to Zacharias, 
Patriarch of Armenia, and to Asutius, prince 
of the same, which do not existin the Oreck, 
but are found in an Armenian translation, 
and have been Latinized by Cardinal Mai 
(‘*Spicileg. Rom.” tom. x., p. 449, et seq.) 
A collection of the known letters of Photius 
is incomplete without these two pieces. 

We must also mention that the book is 
very incorrectly printed, being full of errors 
of the press, not more than half of which are 
corrected in the table of “oversights” 
(mapopduata). We have observed, for instance, 
in the first thirty pages, the following mis- 
prints :—odx’ 4 for obx 4 (p. 9, 1.15); ody’ hrrov 
for obx Frrov (p. 15, 1.9); Patriarche for 
Patriarche iP. 15,1. 5 from bottom) ; xépros 
for Xxédpoos (p. 17, 1. 29); Mprpiapxidy for 
Marpiapxixdv (p, 24, 1. 19); Kedpnypi for Kedpnvoi 
(p. 24, l. 23); -yervéoews for yevérews (p. 24, 1. 
35); wapardoowr for raparadaowy (p. 25, 1. 7); 
ab’ray for abrév (p. 25, 1. 17); efrép re for 
efrep tial (p. 26, 1. 12); fomer for Zouev (p. 28, 
]. 22); obx' ofés for odx ofds (p. 29, 1. 26); 
Sammes for femmes (p. 30, ll. 28 and 29); 
and vangeance for vengeance (p. 30, 1. 32). 
M. Valetta is guilty, besides, of an occasional 
slip of grammar. Inp. 51, note 1, we read :— 
Airn Tod Swriov h eyntixrros erirroAh pera THs bed 
Tov A’toxpdtopos mpds Tovs BovA-ydpous *yeypauméevns 
els “‘Péunv mepierAOotcat, olrw thy NixddAaoy 
xareOopuBnoar, Sore x.r.A. This is a yul- 
garism of the kind for which candidates are 

lucked by our Civil Service Commissioners. 

e could forgive it in a schoolboy, but cannot 
in a writer so generally accomplished as M. 
Valetta. G. R. 
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AN ARTLESS TALE. 


Lion-Hearted. By the Author of “ The Gamble?’s 
Wife,” &e., &. Twe Volumes. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


OOKING a gift-horse in the mouth is 
considered wrong; and, on some analo- 
gous principle, perhaps it is not right to look 
at a true sfory for probabilities. At the 
samme time it is questionable how far, in a 
work which pretends to compete with fiction, 
an author has a claim to appeal to truth as 
an apol for shortcomings. In the case 
of a worthless article, the plea would cer- 
tainly not be tolerated. dull diamond 
can have no preference over bright paste 
where effect alone is the consideration. Not 
that the novel before us is exactly dull in one 
respect or exactly diamond in another. Our 
remark is suggested by the apparent desire 
of the author to assure the reader that she 
could have made it more attractive than it is 
had she departed from fact, and interested 
the reader more than she has had she con- 
descended to ‘‘sensation.’’ In this horror 
of sensation—as sensation merely—we think 
she makes a mistake. It is to the ordinary 
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materials of sensation that objection is pro- 
perly to be made. Other things rn Eg bes 
—the materials being natural and Se: able— 
no amount of art employed in keeping up 
the interest of the story, and even tricking 
the confiding reader, is open to exception. — 
There is no reason for telling even a dull 
tale in a dull manner; and thereis no excuse 
for not giving to striking incidents every 
advantage that can be afforded by strik- 
ing treatment. The lady who was reduced 
to ¢ry water-cresses in the streets con- 
soled herself by hoping that nobody would 
heat her; but her fine feelings, we fear, 
were unappreciated by the public, and her 
water-cresses were probably carried home 
stale. In the case of literary productions 
which require ‘‘crying” there can be nothing 
inappropriate in giving them that advantage ; 
and novelists whose wares are of a certain 
popular kind, do nothing more than is strictly 
legitimate in crying them in the most effec- 
tive manner. There are many literary 
crimes committed on the side of sensation ; 
but there is almost as much literary foolish- 
ness manifested by writers who seek supe- 
riority to their sensation brethren by treating 
similar materials in a less artistic manner. 
No great novelist, in fact, can disdain art. 
No great novelist, most certainly, has ever 
done so. The novel + ay n not fortu- 
nately carry us far fas , at least in this 
country, for illustrations. Without taking a 
comprehensive range, we may refer toa few 
instances. Richardson’s novels are surely 
very careful edifices. Those of Fielding 
equally so—his great work being almost a 
scientific construction. Goldsmith, in the 
pertect novel which still holds a certain field 
without rival, never lost his purpose—even 
in the ‘‘ Adventures of the Philosophic Vaga- 
bond, ” which have been considered an 
incumbrance to the meat Scott — we 
need say nothing in justification of Scott. 
Bulwer Lytton — in the sense that he 
never loses sight of every dramatic effect 
that can be obtained — may surely be 
called a sensation writer; and Charles 
Dickens, if he has less art, surely produces 
as much sensation as his materials will allow. 
Even Thackeray, who has been accused of 
despising art altogether, has shown, by the 
very rarity of his strong effects, how tho- 
roughly he valued the force which he would 
not lightly wield; and Disraeli, whose 
fictitious writings seem cast up at random 
from a great sea, like amber, has still por- 
tentous periods when he makes the maddest 
dashes upon sensation shores. We mention 
these—more recent instances being unneces- 
sary—in order to impress, if possible, upon 
certain authors the fact that, while a weak 
story may be the better for strong treatment, 
a strong story demands it, and that sensation 
need not be a bugbear so long as truth and 
nature be kept in sight. 

That ‘‘ Lion-Hearted” is out of the pale of 
sensation is not the fault of the tale, but the 
manner of telling it; and we must confess 
ourselves at a loss to see in what respect the 
reader is a gainer by the self-denial of the 
writer. That the incidents are true may be 
an 6xcuse, though scarcely a justification, as 
we have observed, for the admission of 
improbabilities; but, granting these every 
toleration, we have still a right to expect that 
they should receive skilful treatment. Of 
the material at di 1 some idea may be 
gained from a very brief glance. 

At a certain school at Brompton, called 
Mrs. Mallory’s, there are a couple of pupils 
who, differing in every apparent character- 
istic, become the closest of friends. Itisa 
very fortunate attachment; for Bona Lynde 
wants somebody to protect her, and Gwen- 
doline Lawson wants somebody to protect. 
Poor Bona is unfortunately weak and sensitive 
at the best of times; and, when she loses her 
fortune and agrees to stay at the school in the 
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anomalous capacity of a bo fines she 
would fairl pers but for the strong hand 


of Gwendoline, who stays herself only on 
condition of her friend baling retained, and 
—_ herself a champion inst whom 
ying is but the idle wind. Gwendoline 
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has not only the heart of a lion, but the look 
of a lioness—as far, at least, as is compatible 
with bright human intelligence, a fair com- 
plexion, and light wavy hair; but, when the 
writer describes her e as ‘‘ somewhat 
colossal,” it is to be hoped that she ‘‘ some- 
what” exaggerates. There is a limit to 
comparisons between great things and small. 
We do not say of a man with a thousand 
unds that he is ‘‘ somewhat” of a mil- 
ionaire. But let that pass. Gwendoline is 
very kind to the ea e, affectionate Bona, 
but cannot altogether protect her from one 
persecutor. This is another of the school- 
girls, called Tina Ramus, an Italian or Mal- 
tese, who exaggerates craft in her counte- 
nance, and contrives to make her affection 
as unpleasant as anything you don’t want 
can well be. Bona is very apt to be ill in 
bed; and, when Tina wi// curl herself up 
like a snake on the outside of the clothes and 
proffer pretended sympathy, even the reader 
cannot help hoping that her fangs have been 
drawn. This Tina turns out just what you 
expected, and contrives to compromise Bona 
with a foreign friend of hers, to whom the good- 
natured girl has dared to be civil on board a 
Boulogne boat. Fortunately, Bona regains 
her fortune before any harm can come to her 
at the school, which she leaves with Gwen- 
doline, the two agreeing to take up an inde- 
pendent residence together at some quiet 
lace on the coast. eadeling it should 
remarked, is mistressof herself, and prac- 
tically of her fortune, though the latter is 
under the management of her uncle, a soli- 
citor, with whom she cultivates the most 
unfriendly relations. There is a mystery as 
to her motives which the writer keeps to 
herself as long as she can; and, when, in a 
moment of confidence, she betrays it to the 
reader, we learn that Gwendoline has been for 
oe years—married. The uncle, it seems, bcd 
is Own pecuniary purposes, has wished her 
to wed © apse WF ye young girl—she was 
then only sixteen—being decidedly opposed 
to the arrangement, he administered to her 
a drug, which reduced her almost to a state 
of stupefaction, during which the ceremony 
was sega oe The son had been deeply 
attached to her from his earliest boyhood; 
but, even had the match been distasteful to 
him, he would have ventured no opposition, 
being feeble both in mind and body and 
utterly bound down by his father’s strong 
will. The union, however, was confined to 
the ceremony ; for Gwendoline, aroused to a 
sense of her position, at once repudiated the 
bond, and would have taken legal measures 
for her release, but for her reluctance 
to bring public disgrace upon her uncle, 
which, indeed, was the more unnecessary, 
as she had made up her mind never to 
take a real husband in place of the 
false one. She contents herself therefore by 
retaining her maiden designation and refu- 
sing to see either her uncle or her cousin 
except at rare intervals, and purely upon 
matters of business. Affairs are in this 
state when Gwendoline and Bona go to the 
sea-side, where a me anything but the 
repose they seek. ey share a house with 
a clergyman who is officiating for the regular 
incumbent. There seems no harm in that, 
especially as the clergyman is married and 
has brought his wife with him. But the 
Rey. Mr. Fielden proves a dangerous man. 
He bears a reputation sufficient to ruin any 
member of his cloth who had not his in- 
tellectual and personal gifts and graces. 
Gwendoline finds him out instinctively, and 
ison her guard against him; but he gains 
immense influence over Bona, who gives him 
a couple of hundred pounds to get him out of 
a difficulty, and adds to the favour by marry- 
me.® man she cares nothing about, purely to 
oblige him. This man is the foreigner 
already mentioned, who is sojourning at 
Seacombe, and, as the Count Paoli, over- 
flowing with wealth, turns the head of the 
little society of the place and becomes the 
bosom ogrene tia Fielden, to whom a 
things in the way o 

Me can bring about the va 
Bona becomes the Countess Paoli, and 





goes away withthe Count, to die of cruel 
neglect and persecution—if not more direct 
agency—her property of course passing into 
his hands. This catastrophe takes place 
at Malta, where, for one reason or another, 
all the personages of the story have assem- 
bled, and there the Count comes out in his 
true colours as a systematic intriguer, if not 
swindler, his partner in iniquity being Tina 
Ramus, whom he calls hiscousin. Gwendo- 
line has tried in vain to prevent her friend 
from falling into the snare, and afterwards to 
rescue her from the worst consequences ; and 
now she has, fortunately, to think about her- 
self. A certain Edgar Campbell, the step- 
son of the clergyman for whom Mr. Fielden 
has officiated, returns from abroad, and for 
him she is quite content to forget her preju- 
dice against husbands ; but the secret mar- 
riageis in the way; and, on this account, there 
is a great deal of misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding, which is only brought to 
a satisfactory issue by the opportune death 
of her cousin and the reduction of her uncle, 
upon whom a sudden loss of property produces 
a healthy effect, to a stateof repentance. So 
the ‘‘ lion-hearted”’ girl at last gets a partner 
worthy of her, and everybody else is more or 
less provided for—even Mr. Fielden, after 
poor Bona’s death, coming to the conclusion 
that life is rather a serious business than 
otherwise, and consenting to doas much good 
as possible in the capacity of chaplain to a 
ol. Of the ultimate fate of the Count, 
owever, we know nothing. The author 
laments that her habit of wag | the truth 
will not allow her to punish him as he 
deserves, and intimates that he was last heard 
of swindling young governesses by means of 
advertisements. 

We ask any candid reader whether, out of 
such incidents as these—barely outlined by 
us—something very like a sensation novel 
might not have been produced? Worked up 
with a greater view to effect, they would have 
made twice as good a tale as in their present 
form. As it is, the work owes whatever value 
it has mainly to two or three characters who 
are scarcely original enough to take the 
responsibility, though Gwendoline, Bona, 
and the Fieldens are all persons whom we 
should know if we happened to meet them, 
and whose acquaintance most novel-readers 


would be glad to make. S. L. B. 








MADAME ROLAND. 


Etude sur Madame Roland et son Temps, suivie 
des Lettres de Mde, Roland a Buzot, et d'autres 
Documents inédits. Par C. A. Dauban. (Paris: 
Plon.) 

Mémoires de Madame Roland, Entiérement con- 
forme au Manuscrit Autographe transmis en 
1858 par une legs a la Bibliothéque Impériale. 
Publiee avec des Notes par C. A. Dauban. 
(Paris: Plon.) 

Mémoires de Madame Roland écrits durant sa 
Captivité. Nouvelle Edition, revue et complétée 
sur les Manuscrits Autographes et accompagnée 
de Notes et de Piéces inédites. Par M. P. 
Faugére. (Hachette & Co.) 


MONG the victims of the French Reyo- 
lution there is scarcely one who has ex- 

cited such compassionate interest as Madame 
Roland. Her beauty, her great talents, her 
high character and pure patriotism, the in- 
fluence she exercised upon the more moderate 
and respectable section of the republicans, 
the fortitude with which she bore the sorrows 
of her imprisonment and the intrepidity 
with which she met her tragic fate—all have 
contributed to render her an object of attrac- 
tion and pity. She stands forth among her 
contemporaries as a fair representative of 
what was best in the party that overthrew 
the ancient monarchy. In the prejudices of 
that party she fully shared, and her memoirs 
speak of Louis XVI. and of his political in- 
tentions in terms which history has certainly 
not ratified. But, in the generally noble aims 
of the Girondists, and in theirutter abhorrence 
of the excessesof Robespierreand hiscrew, she 
also fully shared ; and. when her friends fell 
before that Nemesis of successful agitators— 
the necessity of governing in the face of agita- 
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tors more extreme than themselyes—their 
fall bore her with them in a common ruin. 
Able and, for the most part, upright men, 
had they all A her energy and 
courage, it is possible they might have made 
a more effectual stand a they did. Be 
that as it may, few nobler deaths than hers 
were the result of their want of practical 
governing power. 

Madame Roland was born in Paris on the 
18th of March, 1754. Her father was an 
engraver on metal, and belonged to the 
bourgeois class. Her mother was a woman of 
sense; and, though not in any wise remark- 
able, obtained a strong hold on the affections 
of her only daughter, who speaks of her in 
her memoirs with the tenderest affection and 
respect. From a very early age the child 
manifested a great aptitude for study, and 
systematically devoured every book that came 
within her reach. She had also thrown all 
the ardour of her nature into the performance 
of her religious duties. At the age of eleven 
she was sent, at her own earnest request, to 
a convent, in order that she might prepare 
herself more calmly and suitably for her 
‘‘first communion.” Here it was that 
she formed with Sophie Cannet one of 
those intensely strong attachments which 
occasionally exist between deep-hearted 
unmarried women. Her frequent letters to 
her friend haye been published, and contain 
a pretty complete history of her life up to the 
date of her marriage. The correspondence 
then ceases; for M. Roland seems, foolishl 
enough, to have regarded the matter with 
jealousy, and to have expressed a desire that 
intimate relations should cease. His wife’s 
comment on this is: ‘‘ It was ill-judged ; for 
matrimony is a grave and solemn state, and, 
if you deprive a woman of feeling of the 
pleasures of friendship with persons of her 
own sex, you expose her to temptation.” 
However, notwithstanding this separation 
and the divergence of their political opinions, 
the bond of affection that had united Madame 
Roland to Sophie Cannet and to her sister 
Henriette did not break utterly. Some idea 
of its strength may be obtained from the fact 
that, when, many years afterwards, the former 
was waiting in the prison of Sainte-Pélagie 
for the death that was advancing but too 
surely, Henriette came and offered to die in 
her stead. The interview was thus described 
to a friend by one of the actors :— 


I was a widow and had no children; Madame 
Roland had a husband already advanced in years 
and a charming little daughter who required the 
care of a wife and of a mother. What was more 
natural than that I should expose my useless life 
to save hers? My wish was to exchange clothing 
with her and to remain a prisoner while she 
endeavoured to escape under favour of the dis- 
guise. All my entreaties, all my tears, remained 
fruitless. “ But they would kill you,” she re- 
peated constantly; “your blood would be upon 
me. Rather would I suffer a thousand deaths 
than have to reproach myself with yours.” 


On leaving the convent Mademoiselle 
Phlipon went back to live with her parents, 
and spent the years of her girlhood and early 
womanhood chiefly in study. The first 
event of any importance that broke the calm 
monotony of her existence was the death 
of her mother, which happened in 1775. 
After this her father, who seems to 
have been an excessively common-place 
man, took gradually to vicious courses, and 
wasted his daughter’s fortune. Disgusted 
with his conduct, she determined to abandon 
him ; and it was while living in solitude that 
she accepted the hand of M. Roland. This 
gentleman succeeded where many had failed; 
for Madame Roland, with a self-complacency 
which is one of the worst features in , her 
character, gives us to understand that she 
had had any number of offers. The marriage 
took place in the early part of 1780, and was, 
on the whole, more Lappy than might have 
been expected of a marriage so entirely de 
raison. For M. Roland was twenty years 
older than his wife, and not young for his 
age—a man of learning and severe moral 

inci but egotistical, pedantic, = 
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profession was that of a government inspector 
of arts and manufactures. In all his literary 
pursuits his wife took a very active share— 
in fact, it would seem that the best and most 
effective bits in his writings are nearly always 
due to her pen. She herself says :— 

The habit of, and the taste for, a studious life 
made me share in the labours of my husband so 
long as he remained a private individual ; I wrote 
with him as I ate with him, because the one came 
to me as naturally as the other, and because, 
living only for his happiness, I devoted myself to 
what gave him the greatest amount of pleasure. 
He described the arts—I described them also, 
though they were wearisome to me; he was fond 
of erudition—we meade our researches together ; 
if he relaxed his mind by sending some literary 
fragment to an academy, we worked at it together, 
or separately, so as to compare our work and 
select the better, or else remodel the two; if he 
had written homilies, I should have done the same. 
He became a minister; I did not take any part in 
the administrative portion of his duties: but, if 
there was a circular to be despatched, a series of 
instructions or an important public paper to be 
drawn up, we conferred on the subject together, 
according to the confidence subsisting between 
us; and, penetrated with his ideas, full of my 
own, I took up the pen which I had more time 
to wield than he. Both having the same princi- 
ples and the same spirit, we ended by agreeing in 
the manner of putting them into words; and my 
husband had nothing to lose in passing through 
my hands. I could express nothing with respect 
to justice and reason which he was not senate of 
realising and upholding by his character and con- 
duct ; and I depicted better than he could have 
described what he had executed, or what he could 
promise to accomplish. Roland, without me, 
would not have been a less good administrator ; 
his activity, his knowledge, were his own, like his 
uprightness ; with me he produced more sensation, 
because I put into his writings that mixture of 
strength with sweetness, of the authority of reason 
with the charms of feeling which belong, perhaps, 
only to a woman gifted with a tender heart and a 
healthy brain. I worked with delight at these 
writings, which I deemed were destined to be 
useful; and I found in their production more 
pleasure than if I had been known as their 
author. I yearn for happiness; and find it in the 
good I do, and do not even feel any need of 
glory ; I do not see in this world any part which 
suits me except that of Providence. I allow the 
mischievous to regard this avowal as an imperti- 
nence, for it must bear some resemblance to one ; 
but those who know me will see nothing in it but 
what is sincere like myself. 

We may here remark that it was in his 
capacity as an administrator—the one which 
Madame Roland declares was exclusively his 
own—that her husband most signally failed. 
But to return to the: wife: notwithstand- 
ing all her literary avocations, she prided 
herself on never neglecting her household 
duties. One trait especially deserves notice, 
as being very singular in France at that time, 
and not now as common as it should be—viz., 
that she insisted on being her child’s nurse. 

In the latter part of the year 1791, his in- 
spectorship ing been abolished, Roland 
left Lyons, where he had been living for some 
time, and came to Paris. He was already a 
strong partisan of the revolutionary opinions 
that were gaining strength with every hour 
and shaking society to its foundations. 
It was an anxious time; but as yet the 
horrors of the reign of terror had not been 
felt, and upright men still looked forward 
with hope and confidence. Flying from the 
abuses of the pest, they did not perceive that 
they were rushing headlong into a pit of still 
darker abuses in the future. Madame Roland 
was all eagerness, and threw herself into the 
movement with all the passion of her nature. 
Indeed, it raises a sad smile to compare the 
lan in which she speaks of the turbu- 
lence of the populace at this time with that 
which she used when the oppression of her 
own friends had shown her the justice of 
ae Boland, immediately on his arrival 
im Faris, jou © society of the Jacobins 
and made himself very active as a member of 
the Corresponding Committee. Utterly to his 
own and to his wife’s surprise, he was, on the 
24th of March, 1792, appointed Ministre de 
V'Intérieur by Louis XVI., who had deter- 
mined totry togovern witha popularministry. 





For this post Roland, it is not too much 
to say, was quite unfit; and his nomination 
can only be explained by a complete dearth 
of men of capacity and integrity. During 
the ten weeks of his tenure of office he seems 
to have applied himself mainly to weakening 
the monarchy which he should have strength- 
ened ; and in the manner of his resignation 
he weakened it still more. The once famous 
letter announcing his determination to the 
king was the work of his wife. 

Two months afterwards, on the 10th of 
August, the people invaded the Tuileries, 
the king fled for refuge to the National 
Assembly, and was deposed, the Revolution 
was triumphant, and Roland was reinstated 
as Minister of theInterior. The times were 
now terrible and the position horribly 
responsible. What was wanted was a 
statesman ready in decision, firm and prompt 
in action, fertile in expedients, plausible in 
speech. Roland, with the best intentions, 
was a pedant, and powerless as a leader of 
men. Something better than sententious 
circulars was required to rule revolutionary 
France at a time when the mob was butcher- 
ing the inmates of the prisons. He failed; 
but, while blaming him for his failure, it is 
but just to remember the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties against which he had to con- 
tend. It is but just, also, to remember 
that, by protesting against that which he had 
not prevented, he exposed himself to almost 
certain death. In this last duty his wife 
took a noble part. The charms of her con- 
versation and the nobleness of her somewhat 
ostentatious sentiments had won for her a 
high place in the esteem of her husband’s 
political friends, the Girondists. This influ- 
ence she used to urge them to make no truce 
with the Septembriseurs, the assassins of the 
prisoners. Nor were they slow to answer to 
a call which was that of their own consciences; 
and the National Convention was swayed by 
their character and talents. But, unfor- 
tunately, the legislature was weak and 
powerless, and the revolutionary cut-throat 
Commune was all-powerful. For the time 
Paris was a despot and the rest of France a 
slave. 

With the fall of the Girondists came, of 
course, the fall of Roland. In January 1793 
he had resigned a place which it had for some 
time been a dishonour tohold. But this was 
not enough to appease such enemies as 
Robespierre, Hébert, and Marat. On or about 
the 31st of May his arrest was decreed by the 
Revolutionary Committee, and he fled. His 
wife, who had something of the Roman in 
her composition, made no attempt to escape. 


“T thought it quite right,” says she, “that 
Roland should elude the popular fury and the 
talons of his enemies. As for me, their interest to 
do me harm could not be so great; to kill me 
would be an act so detestable that they would not 
care to incur its odium; to put me in prison 
would scarcely serve them, and would, as far as I 
was concerned, be no great misfortune. If they 
had some shame and went through the usual 
forms of inte ting me, &c., I should have no 
difficulty in confounding them; that might even 
serve to enlighten those who were really deceived 
with regard to Roland. Ifthey actually instituted a 
new 2nd of September [the date of the massacres], 
it could only be in the event of their having in 
their oe all the upright deputies, and of all 
being lost in Paris. In that case I would rather 
die than be a witness of the ruin of my country ; 
I should feel honoured by being inclnded among 
the glorious victims ificed to the rage of crime. 
The fury assuaged on me would be less violent 
against Roland, who, once safe from this crisis, 
) ae render great services to some portions 
of ce. Thus one of two things must au : 
either I am only in danger of an imprisonment 
and of a judicial procedure which I shall be able 
to render useful to my country and to my hus- 
band, or, if I must die, it will only be in an 
extremity in which life will be hateful to me.” 


To these reasons, as we shall have further 
occasion to show, must be added Madame 
Roland’s love for one of the Girondist leaders. 
But such words, be it remembered, are not in 
her mouth mere empty nade. Nothing 
in her words or actions during the term of her 
imprisonment belies these sentiments. Never 
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once did she stoop to beg any favour from 
her tormentors, or cease to 8 to them 
with the contempt they deserved. But into 
the details of that imprisonment, and of her 
trial and death, we must forbear to enter. 
We will not describe the cruel farce of her 
release and recapture, the respect with 
which she inspired even the fallen women 
in the prison, the fayours her gracious 
conduct procured from her gnardians, the 
fears of the revolutionary tribunals lest 
her eloquent voice should be heard at 
the trial of the Girondists, the fortitude 
with which she bore the sharpest “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” the 
serenity of mind that enabled her to write 
her memoirs untroubled even in the shadow 
of death, and, lastly, the high courage with 
which she went to the scaffold. It was 
not a Christian end, for Madame Roland 
had long forsworn the faith of her early 
years ; But it was an end of which a Roman 
or a Spartan might have been proud. Her 
husband, as she Shad prophesied, committed 
suicide on hearing of her fate. _ 

There is, however, one point in Madame 
Roland’s life and character to which we must 
revert, inasmuch as it forms the main feature 
of M. Dauban’s interesting, though some- 
what grandiloquent ééude. It had always 
been suspected that, ye the last year 
or two of her life, she had nourished for 
some one of the Girondist leaders a warmer 
affection than the cold friendship and esteem 
she felt for her husband. She herself had 
made no secret of the fact, adverting to it 

retty openly in several ares ge of her 
Semele but these passages had nearly all 
been suppressed by the first editor, M. Bose, 
and are only now restored. In her “last 
thoughts,” written when she had abandoned 
all hope and was contemplating suicide, after 
addressing her husband and her child, she 
exclaims :— 

And thou whom I dare not name! thou whom 

men will some day better appreciate, pitying our 
common sorrows; thou whom the most terrible of 
passions did not prevent from respecting the bar- 
riers of virtue; wouldst thou mourn to see me 
preceding thee to a place where we can love one 
another without wrong, where nothing will prevent 
our union? There all pernicious prejudices, all 
arbitrary exclusions, all hateful passions, and all 
kinds of tyranny are silent. I shall wait for thee 
there and rest. 
The whole piece ends with these words; 
‘Farewell . . . No, from thee alone this is 
no separation ; to quit the earth is to draw 
nearer to thee.” 

Hitherto the name, and, owing to M. 
Bose’s mutilations, even the existence, 
of this Platonic, though impassioned lover 
had remained doubtful. But, towards the 
close of last year, an accidental trea- 
sure-trove of old papers cleared up the 
mystery. These papers contained several 
documents of great interest bearing on the 
fall of the Girondists, and, among others, some 
letters written by Madame Roland during 
her captivity to the proscribed Buzot, who 
had been one of the most ardent Girondist 
members of the Convention Nationale, and 
was then anexilo and a fugitive vainly striving 
to rouse the provinces to resist the murderers 
of the capital. Four of these letters are 

inted in fac-simile by M. Dauban. The 
fandwriting is neat and clear, and they are 
written almost without erasure. The senti- 
mentsarea mixture of patriotism, indignation, 
and intense personal tenderness. Her love 
for her correspondent and her determination 
to remain true to her husband create a con- 
flict in her mind which finds expression in 
such passages as the following :— 

I scarcely dare to tell you, and you are the only 
one in the world who can understand, that I was 
not very sorry to be arrested. “They will be the 
less furious, the less eager, in their pursuit of R.” 
[Roland], said I to myself; “if they attempt any 
trial, I shall know how to conduet it in a manner 
that will be useful to his glory ;” it seemed to me 
that I was then giving him an indemnity for his sor- 
rows; but do you not also see that, in being alone, I 
live with you? Thus, by my captivity, I sacrifice 
myself for my husband, and I keep myself to my 
friend; and I owe it to my tormentors to conciliate 
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my duty with my love. Do not pity me! others 

ire my courage, but they do not know my en- 
j ts; you, who must feel them likewise, O 
make them retain all their charms by the con- 
stancy of your courage. 

The feelings to which these words give 
utterance form the groundwork of the four 
letters—letters strangely rescued from ob- 
livion to shed a glare of light on the charac- 
ters of these two actors in a drama now long 
a out. ; 

t isa phenomenon curiously illustrative of 
the manners of the time that neither Madame 
Roland nor Buzot, though both married, saw 
anything to be ashamed of in their mutual 
love. On the contrary, all the passages in 
their writings that relate to the subject tend 
to show that they were proud of it. M. 
Roland, the reader will not be surprised to 
hear, did not view the matter in the same 
light, and seems to have been deeply grieved. 
Doubtless, if Madame Buzot’s opinion could 
also be obtained, it would be found equally 
unfavourable. But, as regards the two lovers 
themselyes, they appear to have thought 
that, so long as there was no actual violation 
of the marriage vow, their wife and husband 
respectively had no right to complain if they 
loved somebody else. In extenuation of this 
monstrous proposition it must, however, be 
Ahem bead that, during the iast century, 
adultery was by no means a rare sin on the 
other side of the Channel, and that therefore, 
so long as Buzot and Madame Roland stopped 
short of that offence, they might have some 
excuse for thinking they had not strayed out 
of the paths of virtue. 

One word more respecting the Memoirs, 
and another réspecting the rival editions of 
M, Dauban and M. Faugére, and we have 
done. The Memoirs, as we have already 
said, were written in the few months of 
Madame Roland’s captivity. They were 
written and preserved in the face of great 
difficulties and dangers, and a portion even 
perished in the flames. This sufficiently 
accounts for their fragmentary character. 
We may.furthor state, for the benefit of such 
of our readers as may not be acquainted with 
them, that they consist of a very interesting 
account of the authoress’s own early life, of 
sketches of her husband’s public career, and 
of descriptions of many of the public charac- 
ters with whom she had been brought into 
contact. - The style, like that of most of her 
contemporaries, is pretentious, and wants 
naturalness and ease. It shows too many 
traces of Rousseau’s influence. But there is 
something in which Madame Roland’s ad- 
miration for that great writer has led her 
even more seriously astray. For it is pro- 
bably to the influence of the ‘‘Confessions” that 
we owe those passages in the Memoirs which 
a pure-minded woman ought never to have 
written, and for which a self-complacent 
determination to lay her whole heart bare to 
the public gaze is not a sufficient excuse. 

ving spoken about herself with such 
absolute freedom, not to say license, Madame 
Roland doubtless thought she had eve 
right to do the same concerning her child, 
her husband, and, indeed, any one she might 
have occasion to mention. It was, therefore, 
nowonder that, when, in 1795, two years after 
her death, M. Bose published the first 
edition of her Memoirs, he should have sup- 
aay cog! passages and altered others. 
a e two editions had before us, tng od 

ese p es have very pro n 
restored. M. Fauinirs, who Whe dh intimate 
terms with Madame Champagnéux, the 
daughter of Madame Roland, obtained acorrect 
copy of the original MS. while it was in her 
possession ; and that correct copy is the text 
of his edition. On her death Madame Cham- 
pagneux, at M. Faugéro’s suggestion, left 


the MS. to the Imperial Library, where it 
gees carefully ong by M. cert 
AUS, as regards accuracy, there is, probably, 
not much to choose between the two. Un- 
" » however, Ft a a 
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some useful and interesting appendices which 
are wanting in his rival’s work. But then, 
again, in addition to his edition of the 
emoirs, M. Dauban has given us a valu- 
able sketch of Madame Roland’s career and 
three or four documents of capital impor- 
tance towards a correct estimate of her 
character. F. T. M. 








THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


La Description et Ordre du Camp et Festiement 
et Joustes des tres-christiens et tres-puissans 
roys de France et d’ Angleterre. One Volume. 
(Paris. Only 75 Copies Printed.) 


HE interview between Francis I. of France 
and Henry VIII. of England, which took 
place in the month of June 1520, is one of 
the most remarkable historical events of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. English 
and French historians have given very few 
details of this chivalrous meeting, which was 
suggested by Cardinal Wolsey, in order to 
dis lay the prowess of his master. 

The extensive library of Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, which he bequeathed to the British 
Museum, contains a work of eight leaves, 
written at the time by an eye-witness of this 
magnificent spectacle ; and we believe it is the 
only copy that has escaped the usual fate of 
suc eplninttal productions. In Mr. Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes’s ‘‘ Bibliographer’s Ma- 
nual, under Henry VIII., the title of the 
book is given from the ‘Grenville Cata- 
logue,” and reference made to the Archao- 
logia, in which its contents form the subject 
of an interesting paper. 

In reading the account given by this con- 
temporary writer, we cannot but acknowledge 
the aptness of the term ‘ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold,” for such was the material lavishly 
aan on the occasion. Michelet, in his 
‘* Histoire de France,” vol, viii., p. 135, is the 
only modern author who enters into any de- 
tails, and they are by no means extensive. 
The other sources from which we may 
derive information are the ‘‘ Mémoires de Du 
Bellay”’ and those of ‘*‘ Robert de La Marck ;” 
but they lie buried in the voluminous collec- 
tions of Petitot and of Michaud and Pon- 
joulat. Monsieur Gustave Brunot of Bor- 
deaux has thought it worth while to republish 
so rare a work as the one before us; and the 
publisher Aubrey, well known to all amateurs 
of bibliographical curiosities, has produced, 
with much care, a very elegant little volume, 

On the 9th of June the festivities opened 
with a tournament, in which Francis I. showed 
as much grace as strength of limb and adroit- 
ness. Henry VIII., robust and sanguine in 
temperament, became greatly excited in 
combat, and, forgetting that he was only 
taking part in a pastime, he fell-to upon his 
unfortunate antagonist, and dealt him a 
blow with his fist that laid him speechless on 
the ground. 

Our chronicler tells us that the king of 
England, with the queen and her suite, 
established themselves in the little town of 
Guynes, the castle of which had been lately 
restored. Six miles from hence was the an- 
cient and almost demolished town of Ardres 
whose moats and castle were hastil repaired 
for the reception of the king of France, his 
mother and sister. The king of England 
had 3000 horses with him, besides the retinue 
of the queen and the ladies of her suite. 

On the Thursday, the annive of the 
Féte-Dieu, the two sovereigns met. The lords, 

ntlemen, and arquebusiers were all clothed 
in cloth of gold, as was Francis himself, his 
mantle being worked in precious stones. 
On his head he wore a black toque, orna- 
mented with rich plumes, fastened by a car- 
Round his neck was the collar of 
The king of 
pt oes was clothed in cloth of silver, 
embroidered with precious stones. The 
place of rendezyous was a pavilion or tent 
plane between two hillocks, cetning the 

oundaries of France and land. It was 
richly decorated, and co with cloth of 


en the two monarchs came in sight of 
one another, they put spurs to their horses, 
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and, uncovering their heads, bowed several 
times; then dismounting, they embraced, 
took each other by the arm, and entered the 
tent alone. The High Constables of France 
and England remained at the entrance, hold- 
ing naked swords. During this time the 
lords-in-waiting drank to each other’s 
health, and expressed their mutual satisfac- 
tion at the alliance of the two kings, and at 
the good that was likely to ensue from it to 
the cause of Christianity. Arrangements 
were made on the following Sunday for a 
visit of ceremony from the king of France to 
the queen of England at Guynes, and the 
king of England returned the compliment at 
Ardres. When the interviews were over, 
each returned to his tent in state. Here is 
the portrait of Henry VIII. given by the 
author :—‘‘Il est moult beau prince et 
honneste, hault et droit; sa maniére doulce 
et benigne; un peu grasset, et une barbe 
rousse assez grande, qui lui adirent trés 
bien.” 

On. the following days there were jousts 
and sham fights between the English and 
French knights. It was agreed that the two 
sovereigns should tilt a lance, with all comers, 
Francis backed by the Constable, the Duc 
d’Alencon, and eighteen other gentlemen, 
and Henry by the Duke of Suffolk and 
thirteen English noblemen. Both sides 
distinguished themselves by glorious feats of 
arms, and innumerable lances were broken, 
the queens looking on at the combat. The 
camp of the king of France in which the 
jousts took place was outside the town of 
Ardres, in a field, on the borders of which 
ran @ small river. This camp consisted of 
three or four hundred tents or pavilions, in 
the centre of which towered one above the 
rest, appropriated to the use of the king; 
several smaller tents were around it, occupied 
by the queen aud her ladies. All were 
covered inside and outside with cloth of 

old, 

. Only one old picture now remains of this 
celebrated ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and 
that is at Windsor. There existed another 
at the Chateau de Coudray, but it was 
destroyed by fire in 1830. The engraving of 
this remarkable scene may be found in 
Montfaucon, in the Avrcheologia, 1778, 
vol, iii., p. 185, and elsewhere. 

We regret that M, Brunet has only had 
75 copies of this curious narrative printed ; 
for, considering its importance ,as to histor- 
ical details, it would haye been well to give 
to it a wider publicity. 








RECENT LAW-BOOKS. 
Compensation to Land and Householders. By 
Thos. Dunbar Ingram, Barrister-at- Law, 
(Butterworths.) 

Law Lexicon. By J. J. 8. Wharton, M.A, 
Third Edition. (Stevens, Sons, and Haynes.) 
The Laws of Marriage and the Laws of Divorce. 

By Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. (Longman & Co.) 
Private Law among the Romans, By John 
George Phillimore, Q.C. (Macmillan & Co.) 


{am powers conferred on public companies 
by the Acts known as the Land Clauses 
Consolidation Act and the Railway Clauses Act 
have,whenread bythe light of recentdecisions 
an extent and importance never contemplated 
by their framers, and which of late only have 
been made generallyapparent. TheseActs are 
of the kind characterized as private or special, 
and are intended to meet the difficulties 
which the rights of property, as recognised 
by the Common Law, place in the way of any 
an industrial enterprise. No judicial tri- 
unal of this country has at any time been 
able to enforce a sale of land, or otherwise to 
infringe upon the right of the individual to 
undisturbed possession of his property, even 
for purposes of collective or national wrens 
But, as in certain cases, and more particularly 
in those of railways, the acquisition of lands 
is in sable, and as, by the Common Law, 
an individual might and frequently wo 
defeat schemes of vital importance to the 
nation at , the Legislature, using a privi- 
lege which it has long possessed and fre- 
quently employed, has passed the Acts 
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referred to, conferring on public companies 
extraordinary powers of eompeling the sale 
of such lands as are required by them. 

Recently, as railway-companies have in- 
vaded the interior of the metropolis or of 
other large towns, the claims upon them for 
compensation for property acquired under 
these powers have increased in importance 
in a ratio proportionate to the enormously 
increased magnitude of the interests at stake. 
The cases which come before the public do 
not convey even an approximate idea of the 
amount of legal business which the adjust- 
ment of claims upon companies necessitates, 
inasmuch as not a tithe of such claims are 
settled in open courts. In cases of arbitration 
between the individuals and the railway- 
companies alone, it is probable that the 
amount of business involyed does not come 
far short of the entire amount of that trans- 
acted in the whole of our metropolitan law- 
courts. 

Mr. Ingram’s book is intended to convey, 
in an accessible form, a complete and intel- 
ligible statement of the law of compensation 
as it at present stands—to serve as a text- 
book for lawyers, but also as a manual for 
individuals whereby each may ascertain for 
himself the existing state of the law as it 
applies to his own case, and thereby save 
himself much expensive and probably profit- 
less litigation. The appearance of the volume 
is opportune ; as a treatise it is exhaustive, 
andits merits, literary and legal, leave nothing 
to be desired. The present state of the law 
of compensation is in many respects anomal- 
ous and at variance with sound principles of 
a In a representative chamber 

ike our House of Commons, which is a 

pular assembly, and yet comprises within 
itself a large proportion of landholders, it 
could scarcely have been expected that powers 
of acquiring land so enormous as those it 
has conferred upon railway - companies 
would have been granted without some dis- 
tinct and effective guarantees for the good 
faith of the companies being required and 
some specific protection for the landholder or 
the tenant secured. No such guarantee or 
protection, however, exists, and a mere cur- 
sory glance at the enactments at present in 
existence will prove that due care has not 
been exercised on the part of the Legislature 
and that some important changes are impera- 
tively called for. 

In addition to the power of compelling a 
sale of land and houses required for the pur- 
poses of their undertaking, railway and other 
companies possess a power of summarily 
bere | mm of lands, &c., against the 
will of the owner, on the mere conditions of 
placing in the Bank such a sum of money as 
may be determined by a surveyor appointed 
by two justices, and also giving the owner a 
bond securing to him a sum equal to that so 
deposited. These powers may give rise to 
gears and flagrant injustice. Possession may 

e suddenly taken of premises, a family ma 
be evicted, a trade broken up and ruined, 
and a thriving and promising speculation 
put an end to. This probable injustice is 
greatly aggravated by a recent decision,* in 
which it is held that a company should not 
be withheld from taking forcible possession 
though the aspect of the property must be 
changed, and a jury consequently unable to 
value it, and though all the evidence of its 
value on which compensation should be 
grounded must be thus destroyed and lost. 

A second objection to the present state of 
the laws is that there is no appeal from the 
decision of the tribunals appointed by the 
statute for the assessment of claims. These 
tribunals consist of, Ist, a jury; 2nd, arbi- 
trators; and, 3rd (where the claim is for less 
than £50), two justices in the country, or a 
police magistrate in London. It seems a 
peculiar anomaly that, whereas a new trial 
may be had to correct any miscarriage of 
justice that may occur in trials at Nisi Prius, 
where the judges of the land preside, the 
very important questions which arise in 
compensation cases are subject to no further 
inquiry or supervision, and the yerdict of 

* Langham v. Great Northern Railway Company. 








the jury, or the decision of an arbitrator or 
police magistrate, is final and conclusive. 

A third objection may be raised to the ne- 
cessity that those whose claims are less than 
£50 are under of proceeding before two 

ustices or a me magistrate and abiding by 
is award. Indeed, the fact that, whereas 
the rich man has the option of carrying his 
case before an arbitrator or a jury, the same 
privilege is denied the poor, raises an arbi- 
trary and unnecessary distinction between 
the classes, and is in every sense objection- 
able and unwise. 

Again, it appears to be extremely doubtful 
whether, after a line is made, any compen- 
sation can be obtained for damage, the re- 
sult of the vibration caused by passing 
trains, It is proved that vibration is some- 
times injurious to buildings, and highly so to 
certain businesses. ‘This, possibly a minor 
calamity while railways were, for the most 
part, confined to the country, assumes more 
serious proportions in consequence of their 
recent invasion of towns, and special legis- 
lation to meet the difficulty is required. 

The most fruitful source of evils and 
hardship results from the fact that railway- 
companies have the power, and are in the 
habit, of avoiding the payment of compen- 
sation to yearly tenants, or those whose lease 
has but a short time to run, by purchasing 
the land from the owner and waiting until 
the tenancy expires. This obviously entails 
great hardship, inasmuch as, had the tenant 
pew his rent, he would probably not have 

een disturbed; and yet the law precludes 
him from obtaining any satisfaction or com- 
pensation for the loss which he has un- 
doubtedly received at the hands of the com- 
any. We trust that the publication of Mr. 
ngram’s admirable work will, among other 
services it renders, aid to bring about the 
accomplishment of the reforms which, in 
respect to these evils, are immediately and 
urgently called for. 

Nr. Wharton’s Law Lexicon comes before 
us in the shape of a goodly volume of almost 
a thousand pages. The mere term Law 
Dictionary conveys little idea to the general 
reader of what are the real contents of the 
work it describes. A Law Dictionary 
must be a cyclopwedia compressed into a 
dictionary. It must unite, as far as possible, 
the exhaustive information of the one, with 
the variety of subjects and general terseness 
of explanation demanded in the other. It 
must, in fact, explain the rise, progress, and 
present state of the law, and must as fully 
satisfy the requirements of the philosophical 
student or the inquirer into the constitution 
of his country as those of the legal aspirant. 
The present volume is, as every similar work 
must be, founded upon the work of Tomlins, 
the first regular law dictionary, itself 
founded on the compilations of the indus- 
trious and well-known Giles Jacob and 
Gabbett. It is, however, in many all- 
important respects, far superior to its prede- 
cessor, which, in fact, it entirely supersedes. 
It may confidently be spoken of as a compi- 
lation of great labour and practical utility, 
clear, accurate, and intelligible in its expla- 
nations, sound and philosophical in its views, 
and comprising all that the student can 
desire to know in connexion with the law or 
constitution of this country up to the present 
day. 

The Laws of Marriage and the Laws of 
Divorce,” a compendious and accurate di 
of the laws which regulate the most im- 

ortant relations of life, cannot fail to interest 
oth lay and professional readers. Dr. 
Waddilove has included in his book, which 
extends only to some fifty or sixty pages, 
all the enactments relating to marriage and 
divorce, the status of the parties, the pre- 
established formalities of the contract, and 
the consequences resulting from this ordi- 
narily life-long connexion. His book, besides 
the intrinsic merit it possesses, is one of the 
results and outward ‘signs of a recent and 
most important movement, which is at present 
surely, if slowly and comparatively noise- 
lessly, progressing—yviz., the reformation of 
our laws and the expurgation of our Statute 
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Book. Every successful attempt, such as- 
the present, to digest the common and statute 
law in any department of legislation renders 
codification easier, and is a real and important 
service to society, and one calling for its 
applause and support. 

‘** Private Law among the Romans” is a 
book which is the result of deep study, pro- 
found erudition, and sincere conviction, an 
belongs to a class of legal treatises the num- 
ber of which is gradually and surely increas- 
ing, while with them increases also a sense of 
their deep philosophic interestand importance, 
They appeal, however, rather to the jurist and 
the publicist than to the practical lawyer. 
Those who, like the writer of this notice, 
have had the advantage of listening to the 
admirable courses of lectures which, in his 
capacity of reader on Constitutional Law to 
the Inns of Court, Dr. Phillimore has de- 
livered will not be inclined to underrate 
the services he has rendered, and is still 
rendering, tothe law-student. Dr. Phillimore 
contends that a knowledge of the Civil Law— 
that vast repertory of the experience of the 
great masters of Lam of past ages—is neces- 
sary to the legislator and the lawyer, and 
that familiarity with the Roman system is 
indispensable to those who would attempt the 
improvement of our own, as on that system 
those great principles which underlie all 
sound projects of legal reform are proved to 
be based. He has, accordingly, collected from 
the Pandects provisions which regulated the 
principal relations of private life. After a 
general view of the sources of the law, the 
status of the individual, and the rules of 
interpretation, he enters upon the questions 
of possession, property, torts and their reme- 
dies, obligations, and the rise and progress of 
the testamentary power. This volume is 
accompanied by a tabular synopsis of the 
Roman law, which is, in part, taken from the 
French and German tables. 





NOTICES. 





Vorschule der Vélkerkunde und der Bildungs- 
geschichte. Von Dr. Lorenz Diefenbach. (Frank- 
furt a. M.: Sauerliinder.)—Tuts introduction to 
ethnology is a book swi generis. Lt deals with its subs 
ject on a system unlike that which is observed in 
most introductory works on science ; for it does not 
profess to summarize the present state of ethno- 
logy, but rather to explain and exemplify its 
nature, and also, in copious detail, that of other 
departments of knowledge which are tributary to 
its growth. Ethnology, itself a science of great 
complexity, is but a branch of the still more 
encyclopedic lore of anthropology ; but it seems 
to our author that, in this period of the most 
extensive intercourse between nations, and when 
questions of “ nationality’ are so much the order 
of the day, ethnology ought more and more to 
assume the character of a distinet science. It 
ought to do so were it only for the sake of giving 
more authoritative distinctness to its conclusions. 
At present, as Dr. Diefenbach remarks, the vast 
extent of its range excuses many errors, into which 
even the most accomplished historians, geographers, 
and journalists are betrayed, to say nothing of the 


-wilful falsifications which not a few diplomatists 


and publicists have the conscience to perpetrate. 
It has happened, however, that the difficulty of 
confirming the substantive rank of ethnology has 
been increased, even by circumstances which, on 
the other hand, have proved the most important 
means of its development—namely, the vast pro- 
gress made in many ancillary sciences, and, above 
all, the new birth and vigorous growth of compara- 
tive philology, or the science of la , to call it 
by the name to which Professor Max Miiller has 
given so much vogue. Ingeneral, the busy culti- 
vators of these ancillary sciences have not been 
able to co-operate sufficiently with the ethnologists, 
because, even in Germany, they have hitherto been 
without either books or collegiate lectures, by means 
of which they might have been duly enabled to 
discern and realize all the ethnological bearings of 
their own discoveries. How that may yet be done 
by them is “a problem which the present work is . 
not intended to solve, but only to analyse, with a 
view to prepare and facilitate its solution. Atthe 
same time it anticipates, in the numerous examples 
it gives in elucidation of the problem, a portion of © 
the necessary contents of a more comprehensive 
treatise in which it will have to besolved. More- 
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over, it enlists the reader as a co-operator towards 
that end, inasmuch as it sets before him the 
rubrics under which, and, as it were, in intercalated 
blank leaves of Paper, he is to insert and co- 
ordinate the fruits of his ownlabour and reflection.” 
From these premises it will be easily understood 
that the book is in some respects less, in others 
more, than a synopsis of ethnology in its actual 
state of development, and that,whilst it is well fitted 
to guide the first steps of the beginner, it is also 
designed to lead him and others forward to new 
acquisitions, both within and beyond the present 
limits of the science. We fear, however, that 
the want of an index will prove a serious draw- 
back to its utility. To be deprived of such a help 
towards comparing and digesting the multifarious 
contents of an elaborate volume of 750 pages is a 
ievance to which no student should be subjected. 
Fr his first chapter, after sketching the ramifica- 
tions of the Aryan or Indo-European race, and 
more rapidly those of the Semitic race, Dr. Die- 
fenbach notices the hypothesis of the original 
unity of both, in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
that is to say, their common descent from the 
same parents. The starting-point of this hypo- 
thesis lies in the supposed organic connexion 
between the Semitic and the Indo-European 
tongues, proofs of which the Abyssinian traveller 
D’ Abbadie thought he discovered in the Hamtonga 
language. In this, however, he was probably 
deceived, like others, by the casual and easily- 
explained mixture of Semitic words with the lan- 
es spoken by the black tribes of Abyssinia. 
he unity of the whole human race, in the sense 
above defined, is still an open question, and is 
likely very long to remain so; but, in another 
sense, our author s it as fully established. 
In all departments of animated nature, the human 
species included, modern research is continuall 
discovering stages of transition between their 
several varieties. But, even should this process 
go on until the unbroken connexion of all kinds of 
iving things from one end of the scale to the other 
had become an established fact, this, he says, 
would not yet suffice to prove them all actually 
descended from the same germ, but only to mant- 
fest the intrinsic homology of their structures. 
The case would be like that of pictures produced 
in successive periods of art, that are marked by 
continuity of style without one of them being 
actually. copied from another. Dr. Diefenbach 
holds that such a condition of the animal world 
as is here supposed would not imply absolute unity 
of origin for all its members, but only unity in 
the law of their origin and development, their 
—— and powers; in other words, “their 
ynamic unity in multiplicity, and harmonic 
organization in the life of the whole planet. 
Even the ong <n of species one from 
another, as most definitely assumed by Darwin, 
8o long as it was not collectively traced back with 
the most rigorous precision to numerical unity, 
would fail to demand it imperatively for all man- 
kind. For, just.as the first and lowest man might 
have been developed out of the lowest ape, even 
so might the first men have been developed in 
different places out of their respective ancestors. 
Upon our present footing—which we are ready to 
shift to-morrow upon cause being shown—we say : 
So long as the original unity of remains 
unproved—nay, appears incapable of proof (as Pott, 
the master of so many concludes)—we 
hold it to be the same with mankind. We content 
ourselves, therefore, with definitively accepting 
the dynamic (virtual, formal) unity of the human 
race, to which even the best ascertained and the 
— differences in human organisms are subor- 
i This unity of human nature is indepen- 
dent of the unity or plurality of the origin of man- 
kind in , number, and time, as we have just 
indicated in remarking on Darwin's theory.” 
The Mastery of Languages; or, the Art of 
~ email Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. By 
t Prendergast. (Bentley.)\—Ws shall be 
doing a service to any intending reader of Mr. 
Prendergast’s book if we give a succinct statement 
of his method of teaching languages, so 
far as we have been able to gather it from different 
— of his large and confused volume. In his 
ctions to beginners the negative element 
decidedly predominates. The learner must eschew 
neared he must learn no words ; he must not 
ook into a foreign book, or listen to foreign con- 
versation. The 





ion of any one of these 





leaves of Spain, France, or Italy tesquely 
upon a stick of British oak.” Reading 
will only serve to clog the beginner’s memory with 
imperfectly remembered words ; while the conver- 
sation of foreigners will be to him only a “ Babel, 
to which he may listen for a long time without 
deriving any benefit.” In the place of all these 
mischievous practices the learner is to commit to 
memory complete sentences, each containing 
about twenty words. As soon as he is able to 
pronounce the first of these correctly, he is to be 
taught the meaning of the words which compose 
it; but “ he must not ask for the nominative case, 
or the root, or for any other variety of any word.” 
The next step is to arrange the words of this sen- 
tence in as many different combinations as possible, 
and to repeat them until all the phrases which 
can be obtained by this process are thoroughly 
mastered. A second sentence is then learnt, and 
its component words interchanged with those of 
the first, which will afford a great number of 
additional variations; and, when the learner 
“can translate all of them as correctly and 
fluently as he uses his native language, but not 
till then, he may begin the third sentence.” 
The possible combinations of four sentences of 
twenty-one words each amount, it appears, to 
4,000,000,000,000; but Mr. Prendergast charitably 
adds that “it is not intended that the beginner 
shall go through all these evolutions, because it 
would require more than 100,000 years to do so.” 
No word is to be introduced which is not in the 
sentences as originally framed; and, in the early 
stages of the process, no change of case or tense is 
to be allowed. But, when the learner has thus 
thoroughly mastered two hundred words, his next 
step must be to familiarize himself, by the help of 
a table of inflections, with all their variations of 
case and tense, constructing for this purpose fresh 
sets of sentences with the same words in altered 
forms. After this has been achieved “ all restric- 
tions cease. The learner may go abroad, and 
betake himself to book, and revel with impunity 
in the luxuries of the grammar and dictionary.” 
Upon the real merits of this scheme it would be 
difficult to pronounce an opinion, since Mr. Pren- 
dergast has not given any example of its applica- 
tion, unless, indeed, a few sentences in the Teloogoo 
language are to be regarded in that light. The 
most conscientious reviewer, however, may feel 
disinclined to test an author’s method when the 
only means of doing so is to master the elements 
of a Turanian language which survives somewhere 
in the Presidency of Madras. But, if Mr. Pren- 
dergast will publish a selection of sentences, with 
specimens of their manipulation, and an abridged 
table of inflections, in some less recondite tongue, 
he may easily find readers who will give his theory 
a fair trial; and we are strongly di to be- 
lieve that the result of such an experiment would 
be a very general adoption of the principles on 
which the “ Mastery of Languages” is based. 
Shakespeare: the First Folio Edition of 1623. 
Reproduced, under Howard Staunton, by Photo- 
lithography. Part IV. y-and Son.)—Tuis 
containsa portion of the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
“As You Like It,” and of the “Taming 
of the Shrew.” One-fourth of this national pro- 
duction is now before the public; and we congra- 
tulate Mr. Staunton and his publishers in having 
so successfully overcome the many difficulties 
which at first threatened to render this method 
of producing a fac-simile of the glorious old folio 
of 1623 little better than an abortive attempt. 
This reprint is d ing of all patronage, and no 
English library which possesses it need in future 
have to class amongst its chief desiderata the 
means of clearing up a difficulty as to any dis- 
puted e in either of Shak re’s plays ; 
the ings of the first folio of 1623 are, on the 
whole, still the purest and most reliable. We 
mentioned last week the reproduction of “ Much 
Adoe about Nothing” of 1660 by Messrs. Day 
and Son by the same process. is is but the 
forerunner of similar issues of all the original 
quartos—a boon which all Shakespearians will be 


sure to appreciate. 

THE Tanke Quarterly, in an able article en- 
titled “Laws and Penalties,” discusses some of 
the points about which recent blue-books and com- 
missioners’ reports have made us familiar with 

to the punishment and reformation of 
criminals. The writer takes a healthy view of the 
subject, and denounces the mawkish sentimentali 
so common in some quarters. He quotes wi 
much aptness a from “Tom Brown’s 
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Arnold pursued a totally different course he 
attributes his wonderful success at Rugby. In 
an article on “Calvin and the Reformation ” the 
conduct of the Genevan divine to Servetus is justly 
reprehended. ‘‘ Calvin never relented—never said 
a kind word to Servetus. The most he did was to 
rotest that he was not actuated by private malice. 
We cannot defend him, and we make no attempt to 
do so.” We are glad to notice in this journal an 
honest defence of Mr. Kingsley against the charges 
brought by Dr. Newman; at the same time, the 
writer acknowledges that ‘‘ Dr. Newman has con- 
vincingly established his own personal truthful- 
ness.” His subject gives the essayist an oppor- 
tunity for aiming some hard blows at the Trac- 
tarian party. “ Knoch Arden”’ has, of course, to 
run the gauntlet of all the periodicals—weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly ; and, although the author 
of an article in the review before us states that 
“the appearance of a new volume of poems from 
the pen of the Laureate affords little scope for 
criticism,” he manages to criticize it notwith- 
standing. The critic's chief functions must be 
abdicated, says the reviewer, but “the right of 
grumbling remains ;” and this right he is not slow 
to exercise. Among the further contents of the 
London Quarterly we may mention a very interest- 
ing article on “Madame de Sévigné and her 
Friends,” “ Mr. Trevelyan on India,” “ Miiller’s 
Lectures on Language,” and one on a subject 
dear to the body of which this journal is the 
organ — “ The Recent Methodist Conference.” 
HE British Quarterly has also an article on 
‘Enoch Arden,” the writer of which has evi- 
dently a keener eye for the defects than for the 
beauties of Tennyson. He regards the Laureate 
as a heretic in doctrine, and as not less a heretic 
in questions of art. He doubts whether he pos- 
sesses the highest imaginative power, but con- 
siders that the poet is almost faultless “in the 
art of language, the graceful rendering of thought, 
the elaborate music of his verse, and the pure tone 
of his sentiment.” An essay which runs counter 
to the general opinion with regard to apes 
writer is, whether correct or not, generally read 
with interest ; and this article will command respect, 
if it do not win assent. In anelaborate discussion 
of “Our Foreign Policy,” the writer considers 
that ministers have been greatly to blame in 
yielding too much to public opinion. They 
ssess, he says, exclusive possession of the 
information upon which only a sound conclusion 
can be based, yet they are too apt “ to seek direc- 
tion from the popular judgment, which is of 
necessity formed upon crude conjecture and garbled 
information.” The course adopted by Earl 
Russell with regard to Poland and to Denmark is 
severely reprobated and contrasted with that 
pursued by Canning at the Congress of Verona. 
Our Foreign Secretary, on the failure of his recent 
negotiations, said that he found bimself in a 
similar position to that occupied by Mr. Canning 
when he failed to protect Spain from the aggres- 
sions of France. On the contrary, says the 
writer of this article, “the circumstances are 
widely different in every point under which they 
can be considered; and so far is the conduct of 
Mr. Canning from ‘affording shelter to an irreso- 
lute minister, or a pretext for a policy of inaction, 
it administers to both the severest rebuke a 
minister could receive. We wonder that the 
shade of that great statesman did not start from 
its ashes to chide the minister for so wanton a 
piece of audacity.” The writer also endeavours to 
show that our policy as well as our honour should 
have induced us to defend Denmark to the utter- 
most, and points out the contradiction of the 
British minister in affirming that our honour was 
not concerned in the abandonment of the treaty, 
while, at the same time, he invited the aid of 
France to repel the aggression. Mr. Charles 
Knight’s “ Autobiography ’’ receives a genial re- 
view in this number of the journal, which also dis- 
cusses Brain Diseases, Ancient and Modern Mexico, 
the texts of the most Ancient MSS. of the Greek 
Testament, and Projected Reforms in Germany. 
In the first article of the Dublin Review “ Tho 
Principles of ’89” are discussed in the form of @ 
dialogue between “an Italian religious of the 
company of Jesus,” an abbé, a young French 
marquis, and a German professor. The conver- 
sation will be continued in the next number. 
“The Christian Schools of Alexandria,” brief and 
mmo | though it be, is an extremely interest- 
ing essay, devoted chiefly to a defence of Clement 
from some of the charges brought against him by 
modern critics. The article, which is written in 
an attractive style, describes in lively fashion the 


Father’s object in writing his Pedagogus. “‘ Out- 
lines of the History” contains an elaborate 
defence of the ts. The writer says:— 
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“Harmonists may have been too positive, and 
have strained themselves beyond the bounds of 
reason in their attempts to give accounts of ap 
rent di cies which it is best to acknow 

as not fully gee from our own want of ac- 
quaintance with all the circumstances of the case. 
But anti-Harmonists have, certainly, been far more 
unreasonable in their alleged discoveries of con- 
tradictions in cases where common sense and fair- 
ness are sufficient to meet the difficulty.” The 
present number of the Review has also articles on 
“University Education for English Catholics,” 
“ Christian Art,” “Hedwige,Queen of Poland,” &c. 

THE Quarterly Journal of Science and the 
Popular Science Review are average numbers. To 
the former Mr. Balfour Stewart communicates an 
article “ On Radiant Light and Heat,” in which 
he remarks that ‘‘a body, when cold, absorbs the 
rays which it emits when heated. A string, when 
at rest, catches up the note which it gives out 
when struck. Nor, perhaps, are we without an 
indication that the same law holds in medicine. 
Similia similibus curantur is the doctrine of a 
certain school.”” Homeopathists should thank 
Mr. Stewart for this generalization. Weare glad 
also to see so eminent a naturalist as M. Lacaze 
Duthiers treating on his own subject—coral—in 
the pages of an English magazine. The “ Chro- 
nicles of Science” are full and well done, and there 
is a useful, but perhaps too condensed, an account 
of the proceedings of the Bath meeting of the 
British Association. We trust that the sixteenth 
illustration to the article “On Extraordinary 
Ships” in the Popular Science Review is a myth, 
or we pity those who will ever find themselves in 
Mr. Wynan’s “Cigar-ship” on a tall wave, with 
both screws and rudders wasting their sweetness 
on the—not desert, but, in this case, useless air. 
We fancy, too, that Mr. Wynan has a better 
reason to give why his ship shall not roll than 
the thickness of the upper and lower plates. Dr. 
Lancaster’s article “ On Good Food” should be 
read by everybody in these days of Banting, whose 
dietary is severely criticized. 

THe Natural History Review for the present 
quarter is of more than usual interest, the bota- 
nists being especially well off in the number of 
articles; although the criticism on the origin of 
species alone should make the zoologist satisfied, 
even if Professor Wyville Thomson had not writ- 
ten on the embryology of the Echinodermata, or 
Dr. Turner on some very interesting variations in 
the arrangement of human nerves. Kolliker and 
Flourens are the critics of Darwin, whose criticism 
is in question. The writer considers that the opi- 
nions of the former substantially agree with Dar- 
win’s, many points of seeming difference arising 
from a misapprehension of Darwin’s views. We 
are glad to find a periodical which deservedly 
occupies such a high position in our scientific 
literature taking in hand the manuals of the 
branches of science with which it deals. We 
drew attention to the article on “ Botanical 
Manuals” in the last number. We have now 
another on “New Zoological Manuals,” equally 
good, sound, and trenchant. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science the review of Dr. Carpenter’s principles of 
human physiology is well worth reading, show- 
ing, as it does, some terrible blots in our scientific 
system. Mr. Ray Lancaster contributes the first 
part of a memoir “On the Anatomy of the Earth- 
worm ;” and Dr. Beale’s paper “ On the Structure 
and Formation of the Sarcolemma of Striped 
Muscle ’’ must also be noticed. 

THE Geological Magazine has now reached 
No, 4; and, of greatest general_interest among 
the articles, we may refer to Mr. 8S. P. Woodward's 
article “ On Banded Flints.” He seems at last to 
have read a riddle which has puzzled many of his 
predecessors. Mr. Woodward adduces evidence 
to show that the coloured bands on flints are 
—- by infiltration, as taught by the late 

fessor Henslow, and that some important 
change in the physical condition of the alternate 
layers has been produced, the lamine being 
korg man's acted upon by the weather. We must 
not forget to add that this article is accompanied 
by two plates. The abstracts of foreign memoirs 
and proceedings of the different field-clubs are 
features which are monthly increasing in value. 

Colburn’s New Monthly treats of the cultivation 
of the voice in an article entitled “ A Vocal Exer- 
he ll . ees ge mr ” will be read with 

as to supplies derivable from Brazil, Cey- 
lon, Cuba, and the Fiji Islands. “The aaiielon 
of an American” is a review of the two volumes 
of Dr. Thomas L. Nichols, noticed at length in 
No. 60 of Taz Reaper. Mrs. Bushby’s “‘ Wood: 
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Bentley’s Miscellany, under the title of “ Pari- 
sian Notabilities,” introduces its readers into some 
pleasant phases of Paris life. Mr. Keat’s “ Foot- 
prints on the Road” is a collection of anecdotes of 
eminent dead men who were known to the writer. 
The “ Curiosities of Indo-Euro Tradition and 
Folk-Lore,” “ The Story of Louise and her Lover,” 
“The Countess of Parabére,” and “Our Little 
Life, Dream-fraught,” are all pleasant reading; and 
“The Rival Beauties ” is said to be a true story of 
life in Cawnpore. 

THE Dublin University Magazine gives areview 

of Mr. Dixon’s “Story of Lord Bacon’s Life.” 
“Yaxley and its Neighbourhood,” has five 
chapters added ; “Current English Poetry” is de- 
voted to Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden” and “The 
Northern Farmer ;” and ten additional chapters 
of “ Uncle Silas and Maud Ruthyn” carry on the 
story. The author of “ Poland during the Insur- 
rection of 1863-4” accuses Pius IX. of having 
betrayed the Poles into submission that he might 
coneiliate the alliance of Russia; then Cornelius 
O’ Dowd of Blackwood is revealed as Charles Lever, 
and honoured with all praise; and “Sayings and 
Doings of the Cymry,” illustrate the institutions, 
legends, and religion of the early Welsh. 
- Tue Alexandra Magazine and Englishwoman's 
Journal opens with a. sensible article by Mr. 
Gilbert, author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” en- 
titled “‘ Convicts and their Families,” deprecating 
the somewhat savage tone of the public mind at 
present on the subject, yet equally avoiding all 
maudlin sympathy for the evil-doer. Miss Bessie 
Parkes takes her readers pleasantly down into 
Kent in her “Cottage in a Wood;” and three 
chapters are added to the serial tale of “ Dr. 
Kemp.” Now that the Alexandra Magazine and 
the Englishwoman’s Journal are united, there is 
every prospect of enduring success. Mr. Bond, 
author of a “ Guide to Railway Situations,” fur- 
nishes some useful hints under the title of 
“Female Employment considered in Relation to 
Railway Pursuits.” 

Tue October number of the Telectic opens 
with a review of Mr. Dowding’s interesting 
Life ‘and Correspondence of Abbot Calixtus, 
whose book “ De Conjugio Clericorum,” pub- 
lished in 1631, when the author filled the 
Divinity chair in the University of Helm- 
stadt, is still quoted as the one unanswer- 
able authority against the celibacy of priests. 
Next follows an article upon Tennyson and 
Browning, which, read cum grano salis, will 
repay perusal. There is also a review of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s Second Series of Lectures on 
the Science of Language. 

THE Fisherman's Magazine is a capital number, 
in which Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell give his ex- 

riences of spinning-rods and rod-making, and 

r. Palmer discourses pleasantly about fly-fishing 
in the West of England. “ Walton and His 
Worshippers” is a review of Mr. Westwood’s 
“Chronicle of the ‘ Compleat Angler,’ ”’—a book, 
by the way, which every “ worshipper” of honest 
old Izaak should read. 

Tue British Army and Navy Review looks at 
the present crisis in America through somewhat 
strongly-tinted Confederate glasses, particularly 
in an article entitled “‘ Memoir of General Grant.” 
Colonel Chesney continues his ‘‘ Lee’s Second Year 
of Campaigns in Defence of Richmond,” and gives 
an account of the Confederate retreat to the 
Rapidan. This number contains the first of a 
series of “‘ Celebrated Trials connected with the 
Army and Navy,” entitled “ Captain Kidd, a Pirate 
with a Koyal Commission,” by Serjeant Burke. 

Tue Month gives us two new chapters of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s “Constance Sher- 
wood.” From the “ Mémoires du Cardinal Con- 
salvi,” reviewed in No. 87 of Tue READER, an 
important paper is furnished, with the signature 
of V. V., under the title of “ Napoleon’s Marriage 
with Marie-Louise.” There is also an episode in 
the life of Madame Récamier, full of interest, enti- 
tled “The Beauty of the First Empire.” 

WE can only refer to Mr. Dickens’s serial tale 
of Our Mutual Friend, which, in the October 
number, introduces a child “ Doll’s-dressmaker, 
and Manufacturer of Ornamental Pincushions and 
Penwipers,” of the ‘Old Curiosity” stamp, but 
of quite a different phase. Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s Can You Forgive Her? completes its first 
volume in the October number, and Mr. Lever’s 
Inuttrell of Arran progresses pleasantly. ll 
three are deservedly Lee gene and, when com- 
pleted, will command due attention at the hands 
of the reviewer. Till then we must content our- 
selves with according them only a hearty monthly 


THE Family Herald, in the present part, com- 
mences a new serial tale, of considerable promise, 
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“ A Life’s Curse,” of which it gives six chapters. 
Besides the completion of “ Hyacinth; or, @ Mid- 
summer Day’s ”” it contains also eight 
complete novelettes. The ing Articles and 
the a ag sustain the well-earned 
character of the Family Herald as one of the best 
conducted of the ny serials, and its unique 
page of “ Random Readings” is just one of those 
things which has become an institution. We have 
also received from its publisher one of his very 
clever and useful Family Herald Handy-books: 
* Domestic Cookery, with Useful and Practical In- 
structions on Marketing, and the Choice of Diet.”’. 

Chambers’s Journal, published on the last of 
the month, contains chapters 11 to 20 of “ Married 
Beneath Him,” by the author of “ Lost Sir Mas- 
singberd ;” “The Dry Well,” in two parts; a 
review of “ Enoch en ;” and the usual amount 
of instructive and amusing reading which is the 

secret of the journal’s popularity. 

From the Religious Tract Society we have 
received the 154th Part of the Leisure Hour, which 
deservedly takes its place amongst the best edited 
of the penny serials; Part 126 of the Sunday at 
Home, at page 697 of which is a clever cut by 
Whymper of Ary Scheffer’s “ Death of Monica,” 
which, by a singular coincidence, is also chosen as 
the large illustration in the first number of the 
Sunday Magazine. 

We have received, from Mr. Caudwell, No. 
154 of the Journal of Health, a journal spe- 
cially devoted to Homeopathy and Teetotalism; 
and No. 9 of the Art Student, which is rapidly 
rising in popularity. 

Revue Francaise. No. 48. October 1864. 
(Paris : Jacob; London: Jeffs.)\—Tu very great 
pre-eminence of the Revue des Deux Mondes has 
exercised a depressing influence upon the other 
French magazines and reviews. This is to be re- 
gretted ; for, though that periodical is certainly one 
of the ablest in Europe, there is quite room for 
others to live and flourish. Among these others 
the Revue Francaise holds # creditable place. 
The number we have before us contains a very 
fair proportion of able and interesting articles. 
We may mention especially that on Eugéne Dela- 
croix, the painter, which contains a very well- 
written sketch of his life and principal works, 
together with an analysis of the character of his 
genius. The paper on the two rival editions of 
Madame Roland’s memoirs—that of M. Dauban 
and that of M. Faugére is clever, but much too 
severe. Madame Roland was not the mere player 
of a part that the author would make her out to 
be. The Chronique du Mois, in which, according 
to the custom of French monthly or fortnightly 
periodicals, the events of the preceding period are 

itomized, does not seem to us very fully or 
thoroughly done. We do not know whether the 
almost omission of political topics is intentional. 
Under any circumstances, it is to be regretted. 
The article on “ London and the English” pro- 
fesses only to record the “impressions of a 
tourist,” and it is therefore perhaps unkind to say 
that it seems to be the work of a man whose 
knowledge of our capital is still in its infancy. 
From this article the Londoner will learn, with 
some surprise, that no London shopman ever urges 
a buyer to purchase his wares ; the dome of 
St. Paul’s—that beautiful piece of architectural 
proportion—is heavy ; that English artists cannot 
colour ; that the Strangers’ Gallery in the House of 
Commons can contain “wne foule nombreuse ;” 
that Dryden was poor but proud ; that “ England 
has not yet forgiven Byron for his genius,” and 
that the monument to memory, which Thor- 
waldsen had sent from Denmark, is still “ seques- 
trated at the Custom House of London by the 
care of some churchwardens ;” that the gutters of 
St. Giles frequently run red with blood; that 
London brutally absorbs the Irish; that England 
a pe aa herself on the depopulation of Ire- 
land; that in America the Irish are freer than in 
their native land, “‘ where the Viceroy treats them 
as enemies; that in every London parish there is 
a hospital supported by voluntary contributions, 
to which only the poor of that parish are ad- 
mitted, and that, owing to this arrangement, the 
hospitals in the healthier parts of the town are 
rolling in wealth, and vice versd. All these things, 
we say, Londoners will hear with surprise. The 
author’s mistake has been in speaking of that 
which he knew imperfectly. Of his views on art 
we shall say nothing; they may be merely mat- 
ters of taste on which we do not agree. The other 
articles in this number of the review are entitled 
“ Life in Mexico,” a “ Man of Business,” translated 
from the English of Poe ; the “Old and 
the New Motive Powers,” “ Poems,” “ The Appli- 
cations of the Voltaic Pile,” and “ The Dramatic 
Movement.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 


N No. 90 of Tux Reapzr we noticed tho 
failure of the Dutch ladies’ expedition up the 
White Nile, in the Soudan, communicated to the 
public by Mr. John A. Tinné of Briarley. It 
would appear from an unfinished letter, dated 
but two days before his death, that Captain Speke 
was about to urge the necessity of making in- 
quiries respecting the fate of his friend Mr. Baker, 
who, when last heard of, was on his way to Unyoro. 
This unfinished letter was forwarded by Captain 
Speke’s brother to Mr. Tinné, and has been sent to 
the press for publication :—‘ Neston Park, Cor- 
sham, Sept. 14.—Dear Mr. Tinné,—I have been 
delighted by seeing the way in which you have 
been: handling the Nile question in the Zimes of 
the 12th. The ladies’ account of the way they 
were treated by thoseruffians up there is a perfect 
picture, as far as it goes, of the true state of the 
system practised in those lands. There is one 
other reason not alluded to which must have 
operated to thwart the ladies’ designs—viz., the 
jealousy the traders are so susceptible to of any 
one prying into the nature of the country they 
have appropriated to themselves. Pray do keep 
working this subject, for no one can do it better 
than yourself. No doubt, indeed, a Consul is 
much wanted in the Soudan; but then he should 
not be a trader, for no one can trade honestly in 
those regions. I have great fears about the fate 
of ‘Baker. He ordered Petherick to place a boat 
for him at Gondokoro this and last year. The 
boat was there, and the men with whom Baker 
went into the interior must have returned to that 
part, else we could not have heard of Baker’s 
ving gone to Unyoro. This being necessarily 
the case, how is it that Baker did not send a line 
by them to Petherick, unless some foul play can 
answer the question? For the love of those you 
have lost, do bring retribution on the miscreants 
who occasioned it. There is no richer land in the 
world than the equatorial regions, and nothing 
more of importance to the interests of Egypt, as 
well as our own merchants, than that of opening 
up those lands to legitimate commerce.” 

WE have to announce the death of Mr. William 
Tait of Prior Bank, long known to the public as 
an enterprising publisher and a politician. About 
sixteen years ago, when Mr. Tait retired from 
business, he purchased the house and property of 
Prior Bank, near Melrose, where he ee chiefly 
resided ever since, though still retaining his house 
in Edinburgh. He had been ailing since last 
January, and on Monday last, though there was 
no decided change for the worse, he requested to 
be taken from Prior Bank to his house in Edin- 
burgh, where he rapidly sank, and expired at 
four o'clock, Tuesday morning, in the seyenty- 
third year of his age. His sister is married to 
Mr. Adam Black, the member for Edinburgh. In 
1832 Mr. Tait started. Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
which first wee at the then common maga- 
zine price of half-a-crown. This, however, “tia 
not last long, and Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine 
became the forerunner of all “Shilling” maga- 
zines. In private life Mr. Tait was much esteemed. 
Indeed, those who knew him best are likely to 
mourn in him the loss of one of the most affec- 
tionate and sincerest of friends. 

Mr. Montaa@veE Gore, who died a few days ago, 
and was born in the year 1811, was well known in 
the literary world as a contributor to the news- 


paper press. Mr. Gore, who was never 
sat in i t for Devizes in 1833-4, and 
Barnstaple in 1841. He took samblbenbhs tertel 
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in the welfare of sailors, and was for many years 
past an active member of the committee of manage- 
ment of the National Life-boat Institution. 

It is said that the Master of Cajus is collecting 
for publication the most important of his con- 
tributions to the Transactions of Societies and 
learned periodicals. 

Mr. Mvro’s edition of Lucretius, mentioned 
several months ago in Tur READER as having been 
for several years in preparation, is about to be 
issued from the Cambridge University Press. 

Mr. ©. W. Krxe is preparing for publication 
the result of his examination of the remains of the 
various schools of the Gnosis, in a work entitled 
“The Gnostics,” 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT announce—‘‘My 
Life and Recollections,” by the Hon. Grantley F. 
Berkeley ; ‘‘ The Queen of the County,” a novel, 
by the author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids ;” 
‘A Journey from London to Persepolis, including 
Wanderings in the Caucasus, Georgia, Daghestan, 
Armenia, and Persia, &c.,” by Mr. J. Ussher; 
“ Blount Tempest,” by the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew; 
“The Life of Josiah Wedgwood,” from his private 
correspondence and family papers, by Eliza Mete- 
yard, with portrait and numerous illustrations ; 
“Not Proven,” a novel; ‘‘ Haunted London,” by 
Walter Thornbury, with illustrations by Fair- 
holt; ‘The Ordeal for Wives,” by the author of 
“The Morals of May Fair;” “ Brigands and 
Brigandage in Southern Italy,” by Count Maffei ; 
and new works of fiction by the author of “ John 
Halifax,” Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Kavanagh, Miss 
Edwards, the author of ‘‘ Barbara’s History,” the 
author of “Grandmother's Money,’ Mr. George 
MacDonald, Mr. W. G. Wills, and others. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HAtt’s announce- 
ments include the following works of fiction :— 
“The Brookes of Bridlemere,” by Mr. Whyte 
Melville, author of ‘‘The Gladiators ;”’ “ Which 
is the Winner? or, the First Gentleman of his 
Family,” by Mr. Charles Clarke, author of “Charlie 
Thornhill ;” “* Quite Alone,” by Mr. Sala; 
“Captain Herbert,” a sea story; “ Lindisfarne 
Chase,” by Mr. T. A. Trollope ; “ Miles Buller ; or, 
tke Little World of Onniegate ;” “ Kinkora, an 
Irish Story,” by the Hon. Albert Canning; 
“Langleyhaugh, a Tale of an Anglo-Saxon 
Family,” by G. W. Featherstonehaugh; and 
** Jeanne Laraguay,” by Mrs. Hamerton. Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall will also publish “The Life of 
Carl Maria von Weber,” by Herr von Weber ; 
“The Life and Times of Voltaire,” by Mr. Francis 
Espinasse ; “ History of the Cultivation of Tobacco 
and Cotton,” olonel Robert L. de Coin ; 
“The Chasseur d’Afrique, and other Tales,’’ by 
Colonel Hugh M. Walmsley, author of “Sketches 
of Algeria ;” “‘ The Muscles and their Story,” by 
Dr. John W. F, Blundell; and “ Through Mace- 
donia to the Albanian Lakes,” by Mary Adelaide 
Walker, with twelve illustrations. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Sox, & Co. will 
ublish “ Pictures of English Life, after Original 
tudies,” by R. Barnes and E. M. Whimperis, 

engraved by J. D. Cooper, with Descriptive Poetry 
by F. G. Watts ; “A History of Lace, from the 
Earliest Period,” by Mrs. Bury Palliser, with 
woodcuts and coloured illustrations; “ The Great 
Schools of England,” by Howard Staunton ; “ Life 
with the Esquimaux,” compiled from the Journals 
of Captain O. F, Hall; “ Familiar Words, an 
Index Verborum or Dictionary of Quotations, 
affording a ready reference to Phrases and Sen- 
tences that have become embedded in the Lan- 

age, with Context and Author,” edited by J. 
ain Friswell; “ Like unto Christ,” a new trans- 

lation of Thomas 4 Kempis; “ The Gothie Archi- 
tecture and History of Normandy as Illustrated 
by Twenty-five Photographs from Buildings in 
Rouen, Caen, Nantes, Bayeaux, and Falaise,” by 
F, G. Stephens; Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell,” 
translated by the Right Hon. Sir ER. B. Lytton, 
Bart., with Retzsch’s forty-two illustrations, 
engraved on wood by J. D. Cooper; “The White 
Wife, with other Stories,” by Cuthbert Bede; 
“The Gipsies of the Danes Dyke,” by January 
Searle ; “ A History of the Discovery and Explora- 
tion of Australia, from the Earliest Period,” by 
the Rey. J. E. T. Woods; “Golden Hair, a 
Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers,” by Sir F. C. 
Lascelles Wraxall; “Doodle-doo,” by Charles 
Bennett; “ Dame Platts and her Two Cats,” by 
Thomas Miller ; ‘“‘ The Snow Image,” by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; “Brigandage in Italy, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time,” by & 
Resident; “Canada in 1864, a Handbook for 
Settlers,” by Heury T. Newton Chesshyre; “ John 
Godfrey’s Fortunes, detailed by Himself,” by 
Ba’ Taylor ; «A us Here” by Annie 
Thomas; “ He a 2 .” by J. Hain 
Friswell ; “ ed 
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M.D., of Sydney, N.S. Wales; “ Jephthah’s 
Daughter, and other Poems,” by the author of 
* Saul,” a drama; also, among new American 
books, the ninth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s “ His- 
tory of America;” “Crusoe’s Island, and Adven- 
tures in the Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk,” by 
J. R. Browne; “A Manual of Physical and 
Descriptive Geography,” by Professor Guyot ; 
“Down in Tennessee, with an Account of the 
Mission to Richmond,” by Edmund Kirke, author 
of “‘ Amongst the Pines.” 

Messrs. SaunpErs, Ortey, & Co, announce— 
“The Adventures of Miss Bella Boyd with the 
Confederate Army,” a work that will doubtless 
excite considerable interest, as the author was on 
the staff of General Stonewall Jackson, and held a 
commission as major in the army of the Confede- 
rate States; the second volume of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s “ History of the Marquis of Dalhousie’s 
Administration of British India ;” the second and 
concluding part of “The History of a Bit of 
Bread,” from the French of Jean Macé; “The 
Kennel Stud Book,” by Cecil; and “The Rank 
and File of the Confederate Army,” by Mr. Henry 
Hotze. Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. will pub- 
lish the following novels :—‘‘ Uncle Angus,” by 
Mrs. Nichols, author of ‘‘ Uncle John and Agnes 
Morris ;” “The Little House by the Railway 
Arch,” by Charles Felix, author of “ Velvet 
Lawn ;’’ “ My Sister’s Son,” by W. J. Sorrell, 
author of “ Christmas Day;” and “ Percy 
Talbot,” by George Graham, author of “‘ Carstone 
Rectory.” 

Merssrs. Virtvr Brorners & Co. have in pre- 
Caan — “ Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account- 

ok,’’ on an entirely new arrangement, exhibit- 
ing every description uf expense likely to occur in 
a family ; “Campion Court: a Tale of the Days 
of the Ejectment 200 Years Ago,” by Emma Jane 
Worboise, author of “ Lottie Lonsdale; “Going 
to the Dogs ; or, the Adventures of Frank : Show- 
ing how he was brought up to follow neither 
Trade nor Profession, and what his very genteel 
Bringing-up brought him to,” by J. 8. Roe, author 
of “ What Put my Pipe Out ;” “ History of Cari- 
cature and of Grotesque in Literature and Art,” 
by Thomas Wright, with illustrations by F. W. 
Fairholt, reprinted from the Art-Journal; and 
three new volumes of the “‘ Weale Series :’— 
“ Outlines of Modern Farming: Irrigation, Uti- 
lization of Town Sewage,” by Robert Scott Burn ; 
“Outlines of Modern Farming: Management of 
Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry,” by the same; and 
“The Stepping-stone to Arithmetic: beimg a 
complete Course of Exercises in the First Four 
Rules,” by Abraham Arman. They also announce 
— Steps and Stages on the Road to Glory,” by 
the author of ‘Truths for the Days of Life and 
the Hour of Death,” ‘Our Heavenly Home,” 
“ God’s Unspeakable Gift ;” Poems, by L. E. T. 

Messrs. Trnstxy’s list includes ‘“‘ Abbots Cleve ; 
or, Oan it be Proved ?” a novel, and “ Every-Day 
ra from Ali the Year Round, by Andrew 
Halliday. 

Messrs. Maxwett axnp Co. will publish 
** Gaspar Trenchard,” by Bracebridge Hemyng ; 
* Askerdale Park,” a novel; ‘‘ Martin Tobin,” by 
Lady Campbell; and “ Barry O’Byrne,’’ by the 
author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice.” 

Messrs. Warp AND Lock will publish during 
the season—‘ Love’s Strife with the Convent ; or, 
the Heiress of Strange Hall,” a novel, by Edward 
Massey; “Fifty Celebrated Women : their Virtues 
and Failings, and the Lessons of their Lives ;” 
* Great Inventors: the Sources of their Useful- 
ness, and the Results of their Efforts;” “The 
Family Gift-book Library,” a series of works for 
young people, by Mrs. Stowe, Miss Sinclair, the 
author of “ Naomi,” Miss Cumming, and others ; 
and Harrison Weir’s “Pleasure-book of Animals.” 

Messrs. Nispet & Co, announce—“ Sketches 
from the Life of the Rev. Charles Smith Bird, 
M.A., late Vicar of Gainsborough,” by the Rev. 
©. 8. Bird; a “Memoir of General Stonewall 
Jackson,” by Robert L. Dabney, D.D., Virginia; 
“Christ the Alpha and Omega of the Word of 
God,” by Dr. Cumming ; “ Memorials of the Rev. 
William Bull,” compiled chiefly from his own 
letters, and those of his friends, Newton, Cowper, 
and Thornton, 1738-1814, by his Grandson ; “ The 
Road and the Resting-Place,” by Grace Pratt 
Chalmers ; “ Melbourne House, a Tale,” by the 
author of “The Wide, Wide World;’ “The 
Life-Boat, a Tale of our Coast Heroes,” by R. M. 
Ballantyne ; “‘ Land and Sea,” by Mr. P. H. Gosse ; 
“ Ministering Angels,” by the Rey. Robert Meek. 

ALTON AND MABERLY announce— 


Messrs. 
* Practical ae ye Schools, and the 


Classes, ith; “N 
Ancient History,” by Mr. Philip Smith, iorming 
the first two volumes of the “History of the 





World ;” “ Handbook of Skin Diseases,” Oy Dr. 
Hillier; and “Goldsmith's Traveller, with Notes 
oy Kia Analysis and Parsing,” by E. P. Mason, 

Messrs. Wint1AMs AND NorGATE will publish 
in a few days the second volume of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s System of Philosophy, being the first 
volume of the Principles of Biology. 

Messrs. Triispner & Co. have in preparation “The 
Critical Writings of Theodore Parker,” edited by 
Frances Power Cobbe ; “ Lessons from the World 
of Matter and the World of Man,” by Theodore 
Parker, selected from notes of his unpublished 
sermons by Rufus Leighton, and edited by Frances 
Power Cobbe ; ‘“‘A General View of Positivism,” 
by Auguste Comte, translated by Dr. J. H. Bridges; 
“‘The History of India, as told by its own His- 
torians, comprising the Muhamadan Period,” by 
the late Sir H. M. Elliott, K.C.B., of the East 
India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, edited from 
his posthumous papers by E. B. Cowell, M.A., 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College ; 
“‘ Memoirs on the History, Philology, and Ethnic 
Distribution of the Races of the North-West 
Provinces of India,” an amplified edition of 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s Gl of Indian Terms, 
arranged from M8. came collected by him, 
and edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, Ph.D ; volumes 
four, five, and six of “‘ Rig- Veda Sanhita, a Collec- 
tion of Ancient Hindu Hymns,” translated from 
the Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
and edited by Dr. James R. Ballantyne; volume 
two of “ Vishnu-Purana; or, System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition,” translated from the 
Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, and 
edited, with notes, by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall; 
volume two of “ Essays and Lectures chiefly con- 
nected with Oriental Literature,’ by the late 
Horace Hayman Wilson, collected and edited by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost ; ‘‘ History of the Sect of 
Maharajahs; or, Vallabhacharyas in Western 
India,” by Karsandass Muljee; volume one of 
a new series of “The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ;” 
and “An Analytical Index to the First Series of 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland ;” a new edition of “ Rask’s 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” by 
Benjamin Thorpe; “An Analysis of Bentham’s 
Theory of Legislation,” by Mr. Fletcher of the 
Civil Service Commission ; ‘‘ The Political History 
of the United States of America during the Great 
Rebellion, from November 6, 1860, to July 4, 
1864, with Summary of the Legislation thereon, 
and the Executive, Judicial, and Politico-Military 
Facts, together with an Account of the Rebel 
Administration,” by Edward McPherson of Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; the second series of ‘“ Les Opuscules,” 
by M. Sylvain van de Weyer; Anderson’s “ Portu- 
guese Mercantile Correspondence ;” “ The Medical 
and Economic Properties of the Vegetable Sub- 
stances of the Tropical Regions, with a Pharma- 
copowia for General Use,” by S. L. Swaar; and 
a new novel, under the title of “‘Supericr to 
Adversity,” by the author of “ Blackfriars.” 

Mr. Horren’s list of forthcoming books com- 
acpi Popular Romances of the West of Eng- 
and; or, the Drolls and Legends of Old Corn- 
wall,” collected and edited by Mr. Robert Hunt ; 
“The History of Playing Cards, with Particulars 
of Card-conjuring and Old-Fashioned Tricks ;” 
* The History of Signboards, Ancient and Modern, 
with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remark- 
able Characters ;” “ Cent. per Cent.,” a novel by Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold ;” “ School-life at Winchester 
College ; or, the Reminiscences of a Winchester 
Junior,” by the author of “The Log of the 
Water-Lily ;” “The Water-Lily on the Danube ;” 
“The History of Diamonds and Precious Stones,’ 
by Mr. Harry Emanuel; “ Mental Exertion in 
Relation to Health ; or, the Influence of Literary 
Excitement,” by Dr. Bryham, edited by Dr. Arthur 
Leared ; “ The Young otanist,”’ by T. 8. Ralph ; 
* A Pedlar’s Wallet,” by Dudley Costello; a sup- 
plementary volume to the works of Douglas Jerrold, 
comprising some of his most humorous and admired 
pieces; “The Choicest Jests of English Wits,” 
edited by Mr. W. Moy Thomas ; “TheChoicest Epi- 
ene in the English Language ;” “ The Choicest 

umorous Poetry in the English Language ;” 
* The Choicest Humorous Anecdotes and Short 
Stories in the English Language ;” “The Song of 
Solomon, in the North Derbyshire Dialect,” edited 
by Mr. Thomas Hallam ; and “The Gipsy Vocabu- 
lary; or, List of Words taken down from the 
Mouths oS Gigaes ip Raeeriam, W 9 SAa- 
man resident there in 1780,” edited by Mr. W. 

Messrs. Wuittaker & Co. have in the 
The Handbook of Humour, Wit, and Wisdom ;” 
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“ The Life and Adventures of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Companions ;” and the fo ‘trans- 
latioris—Plato, Vol. 1, containing the ’ 
Phedrus, and Symposium, by the Rev. W. 
Hepworth Thompson; Virgil, Vol. 3, with 
English notes, &¢., by John Conington; and 
Homer, with English notes, by F. A. Paley, 
forming part of their “ Bibliotheca Classica.” 

Mezsses. Jackson, WatrorD, aND HoppDER 
will publish “ Memoirs of the Life and Ministry 
of the Rev. Thomas Raflles, D.D..,” by Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Esq., and “T on the 
Waves, a Story of Young Life,” by Edwin H ’ 
author of “ Memories of New Zealand Life,” 

Mr. A. W. BenyETrT announces, as one of his 
series of works illustrated by photography Long- 
fellow’s “Hyperion,” embellished with twenty- 
four views of the scenery of the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, &c., taken expressly for the work 
by F. Frith. He has also in preparation “The 
Uathedrals and Ancient Structures of Normandy,” 
by F. G. Stephens, with twenty-five photographic 
illustrations by Cundall and Downes. 

Messrs. Lockwoop & Oo. have just ready 
“The Domestic Service Guide, a Manual of the 
Duties of Home Servants and Household Manage- 
ment,” by Mr. John Timbs. 

Messrs. Epmonston anp Dovetas have in 
preparation a new work by Dr. Hanna, entitled 
“ The Earlier Years of Our Lord’s Life on Earth ;” 
and “Sabbath Verses,” by Lord Kinloch, author of 
“The Circle of Christian Doctrine.” 

Mr. Hrrzet of Leipzig announces as nearly 
ready the third volume of Lotze’s “ Mikrokos- 
mus: Ideen zur Naturgeschichte und Geschichte 
der Menschheit,” one of the most important 
works connected with anthropological science. 

Gustav Freya, the author of “ Debit and 
Credit,” announces for publication, towards the 
end of this month, a novel upon which he has 
been long engaged, under the title of “ Die Ver- 
lorene Handschrifte” (The Lost Manuscript). 

Wvx’s important technological polyglott, in 
the course of publication at Trieste, has reached 
its sixth part. The title is “ Technisches Poly- 
opto emerge oder Worterbuch der Namen 

er Geistlichen, Oivil- und Militér-Wiirden und 
Chargen, der Professionisten, Kiinstler, und 
Handwerker, etc., in sieben Sprachen und dem 
Friaulischen Dialekte.” 

THE smaller writings of the brothers Jakob and 
Wilhelm Grimm, their essays, speeches, &c., are 
preparing for publication, in three volumes, under 
the joint editorship of Hermann Grimm and Karl 
Miillenhof in Berlin. 

Ir igs indicative of the German desire to become 
a naval power that there has just been compiled, as 
“ Englisches Lesebuch fiir Deutsche Schulen,” by 
Mr. i. Robolsky of Quedlinburg, “The Life, 
Voyages, and Discoveries of Captain James Cook.” 

Or new German novels we have to mention 
“Die Bettleroper,” by Louis Polko, founded on 
the ‘‘ Beggar's Opera ;” ‘“ Die neuen Nibelungen,” 
by Mevert; and “ Peregrin,” by Countess Ida 

ahn-Hahn. 

A sErconp volume of the “ Mittheilungen des 
Oesterreichischen Alpenvereins” has ap 

Avavust Drezmann, the veteran translator of 
French and English novels into German, at 
Leipzig, has at last produced a work of his own— 
“ Leichtes Blut,” a novel in three volumes, which 
is highly spoken of. 

Tue Literarisches Centralblatt (No. 40) reviews 
the second and third volumes of Karcher’s trans- 
lation of “ Kinglake’s Invasion of the Orimea ;” 
the Grenzboten (No. 39) gives a per on “ Das 
ilteste Christenthum und seine Literatur s” the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher (No. 3), “ E. Nasse iiber 
den jiingeren William Pitt;” the Deutsches 
Museum (No. 39), a third paper by A. Zacke on 
Petrarch and Laura; the Blatter fir Literar- 
ische Unterhaltung (No. =, wa), “Medes 

W. Buchner; Huropa (No. 40), “ England's 
Feciniioks Preweo," aad * Ankunft der 
in Melbourne ;” the Bremer Sonntagsblatt (No. 
89), “Sir Walter Scott,” by F. Pletzer; the 
Gartenlaube (No. 39), “ Bilder aus dem Londoner 
Verkehrsleben ;” the Jidustrirtes Familenjournal 
(No. 39), “Goldsmith, der Lieblingsdichter aller 
Nationen ;” Das Ausland (No. 39), “Ueber die 
Pfahlbauten,” and “ Die Deutschen in London ;’’ 
the Géttingen Gelehrten Anzeigen (No. 36),a review 
of “ Brine’s Taeping Rebellion in China ;” and LeA- 
mann's Magazin (No. 38), “ Speke’s Entdeckung 
der Nilquellen.” 

WE regret to announce the death of the Pastor 
of Heersum, near Hildesheim— Adolphe Scheele, 
the well-known botanist. He died on the 26th 
ult. About the same time Professor Martin 
Deutinger of Munich also expired, at Bad 
Pfaffers, where he had gone to recruit his ‘health. 
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His last book, “Renan und das Wunder, ein 
Beitrag zur christlichen Apologetik,” has gained 
considerable popularity. 

Tnx Continental obituary for the past week men- 
tions the death of Count Horace de Vieilcastel, 

d nephew of Mirabeau, member of a very old 
French family, and well known in Paris as a writer 
on art and archzxology, 4 novelist, and a journalist. 

Tue “Inventaire sommaire des Archives Dé- 
partementales antérieures 4 1790” has just been 
increased by four closely printed volumes in 

in double columns :—1. “ Rhéne, Archives 
iviles, Séries A A D., Tome I.,” by M. Gautier ; 
2. “ Seine et Marne, Archives Hcclésiastiques, 
Séries G et H, Tome II.,” by M. Lemaire; 3. 
“ Seine Inferieure, Archives Civiles, Séries C et D, 
Tome I.,” by M. Charles de Robillard; and 4. 
“ Cdte d’Or, Série B, Chambres des Comptes de 
Bo e, Nos. 3633-7264, by MM. Rosignol et 
Garnier. 

THE Gironde newspaper, which was suspended 
for two months, the time having expired, has 
again made its appearance, under the editorship 
of M. Lavertujon, as heretofore. 

An important instalment towards Italian biblio- 

phy has just made its appearance at Capo 
a'Tstria in a volume of 484 pages, “ Saggio 
di Bibliografia Istriana, pubblicata a spese di 
una societa patria.” Two hitherto unpublished 
Testi di Lingua have been recently issued— 
“Storia di Ajalfo del Barbicone e di altri valorosi 
Cavalieri, compilata da Andrea di Jacopo di 
Barberino di Voldelsa,” and “I Fatti di Cesare, 
Testo di Lingua inedito del Secolo XV., pubblicato 
a cura di Luciano Banchi.” Both works are pub- 
lished by Romagnoli at Bologna. An interesting 
and valuable body of Italian statistics has recently 
appeared at Florence in a quarto volume: “ Sta- 
tistica del Regno d'Italia, popolazione, movimento 
dello stato civile nell’ ano 1862, pubblicata per 
cura del Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e 
Commercio.” 

We copy from LIjungberg’s “Statistics of 
Swedish Political Economy” during the present 
century, the following satisfactory development 
(numerically) of Swedish literature during the 
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period, in which there appeared— 
In the Year 

1801 | 1830 | 1840 | 1850 | 1860 

In Theology’. 30 | 121] 141] 182] 230 
Belles-Lett 69 134 132 156 197 
—— Science ............ = a a7 LC — 1 

urisprudence .......... 

Farming, &c. ............. 31 35 39 55 73 
es ath 40 88 72 80 94 
DUN Siicinpyeasbngdte 6 32 30 45) 175 

Philology ................... 6 29 35 40 38 
Medicine .................... —_ 20 34 40 41 
Physics .................000- 4 20 26 22 51 

TD aisiident sees 13 25 22 $1 30 

Geography ................ — 30 Dy 18 $2 

. . A i aa — a 6 5 12 
Miscellaneous”. 7 | 43] 114{ 103| 233 
Total......... 221 715 | 1000 | 1062 | 1515 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 


cannot be inserted.) = —— 
“ARTIFICIAL IRRIGATION.” 
To the Editor of Tax Reaver. 
Str,—At the conclusion of your article on 
“ The Changes of our Globe” your reviewer asks, 
“May it not be practicable to in t a con- 


siderable portion of the vast wealth thus lavished 
upon the deep and apply it to the fertiliza- 


tion of the land by means of artificial irrigation ?” 
This is a very old agricultural practice, and was 
inv with the ancient Babylonians, who thereby 
gave unbounded fertility to their plain. In Eng- 
land it is called warping, and consists in causing the 
waters of rivers to deposit the mud they carry in 
uspension upon the soil. It has been largely prac- 
tised in the low-lying lands of Lincoln and York- 
shire, where it was introduced about a century ago. 
Of course, it requires that the land to be so 
— ce rg under the level of the river at full 
; it is managed by providing a sluice 
through which the dvedweher is vwek to flood 
the land at high tide, and again to escape at ebb, 
leaving a layer of mud generally about a tenth of 
an inch in thickness, which it brought along with 
it. By repeating the process, a layer of several 
feet in og ipso of an excellent soil, is accumu- 
lated on he surface. Herapath, who has care- 
fully examined this subject y sno dg has shown 





According to Herapath, in one particular in- 
stance the quantity of that important constituent 
of soils—phosphoric acid—brought by warping 
upon an acre of land, exceeded seven tons per 
acre! The mud is also rich in all the other con- 
stituents of soils; and, as the materials are, more- 
over, all in a high state of division, they must 
exist in a condition peculiarly favourable to the 
plant. A. STEINMETZ. 





THE NATURAL ORDER ARALIACEZ. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

September 30th, 1864. 
Srz,—In No. 88 of Tue Reaper Mr. Grindon 
takes the reviewer of his “ British and Garden 
Botany” to task for presuming to set him right 
about some of the inaccuracies of his book, to 
which the reviewer has probably as yet not thought 
fit to reply, because all those who really care to 
know can easily ascertain for themselves, by an 
inspection of preserved and living specimens, on 
which side the errors lie. If it is not making too 
much of the subject, allow me to answer the 
questions which that gentleman asks about the 
Araliacee, a natural order with which I have hap- 
pened to have occupied myself for several years. 
Mr. Grindon inquires :—“ Are Lindley, Bentham, 
Henfrey, and Balfour all wrong about the Ara- 
liacee?’ To which I reply :—They are, in the 
passages quoted by Mr. Grindon in THE READER ; 
and the author, in copying those parts of their 
works, is only perpetuating inaccuracies. Mr. 
Grindon further asks:—‘‘ Have 290 Araliacee 
been observed since 1853, when Lindley said their 
number was 160?” ‘To which I reply, “ Yes.” 
Mr. Grindon denies stating the Araliacee to be 
chiefly Japanese, and adds, “ What I said [in my 
book] is that the species preferred by amateur 
cultivators are chiefly from Japan.” But, on 
turning to his volume (page 553, line 20 from 
above), I find him to state :—“ The exotic repre- 
sentatives of the Araliacee consist chiefly of 
handsome shrubs belonging to the typical 
genus, mostly from Japan.” I can find nothing 
about the species preferred by amateur cultivators 
being chiefly from Japan, which would be merely 
another mistake, for there are only twelve Ara- 
liacee ee ape known from Japan, not more 

than five of which are inmates of our gardens. 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN. 





THE POSSESSIVE AUGMENT. 
To the Editor of Toe Reaver. 


September 29, 1864. 

Srr,—As a contribution to the discussion of the 
value of the Possessive Augment raised by that 
most remarkable paper in your journal of Sep- 
tember 24 signed “ Tx. G.,” will you allow me to 
bring forward from your own columns the fact 
that one dialect at least of Early English possessed 
@ pronoun Ais which meant her? Though a 
quotation can as yet be given for it only in the 
accusative, little doubt can exist that it had the 
same form in the genitive, looking to the Gothic 
feminine possessives izés, her, izdé, their. 

In Tue READER of May 28 last, in the report of 
Mr. R. Morris’s paper at the Philologicai Society, 
is the following p e:—*The pronoun Hise 
(His, ys), her, has hitherto been wholly unnoticed. 
Most probably it is a remnant of the Gothic 
pronoun Si, she, which has for the genitive izos, 
and izai for the dative. ‘Thervore the dyevel 
playth ofte mid the zenegere (sinner) as deth the 
cat mid the mouse: than he his heth ynome 
(when he her hath seized), and huanne he heth 
mid hire longe yplayed, thanne he his eth (her 
eateth).’ ”—Ayenbite (of Inwit, 1340 .p.) 

Robert of Gloucester uses this pronoun but 
seldom—“ mid mek herte pitosliche is kinges crowne 
nom, and sette is ope the rode heved” (on the 
Cross’s head).—Cotton MS., Calig. A. xi., fol. 932. 
“Gwenayfer his love” was thus equivalent to 
“ G@winevere her love,” as Ais after plurals was no 
doubt equivalent to their (often used, too, later), 
Goth., izé, izé, iz?. This mistaken pleonastic use 
of the pronoun Serjeant Manning has undoubtedly 
established as prevalent over a longer period and 
a wider area than were generally supposed ; but I 
greatly doubt whether he will ever convince of the 
truth of his theory, either the common-sense of his 
countrymen, or the students who use Early Eng- 
lish MSS, much, and know how very rare the use of 
the his is, and how continuous the use of the es 
or its equivalent variant is. 

Whatever may be the reception accorded to the 
“ compound ” theory po yea very able reviewer, 
I hope that no reader will yet accept the doctrine 
that the modern apos ized ¢ is “not the 
representative of the A.S.es, but an attenuation of 
the Ais of the thirteenth century.” M.A. 
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Committee on Luminous Meteors.—The report 
this year dealt with many points of — in- 
terest, numerous observations of fireballs, or the 

est class of meteots, being discussed. The 
largest fireball described, seen on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1863, produced the vivid impression of 
lightning over the whole of the British Isles, 
Two fireballs closely followed the observation of a 
large meteor at Athens by Dr. Schmidt, on the 
19th of October, 1863—one in England, and the 
second on the coast of Spain. This preference of 
individual dates is now well known, and receives 
the attention of the Committee. Dr. Schmidt 
was fortunate enough to observe this fireball in 
his telescope, and his description accords remark- 
ably with that of the fireball of 1783, which was 
composed of large and smaller globes, recalling 
the showers of stones at L’Aigle and Stannern, as 
illustrating the native principles of their architec- 
ture. The mechanical theory of the heat, roughly 
estimated from the light of twenty shooting stars 
doubly observed in August 1863, gave the 
average weight of these at a little more than 
two ounces. A similar estimate of the largest 
fireball observed (Dec. 5, 1863) would furnish 
very nearly a hundredweight of material substance. 
Professor Newton and Mr. Herschel conclude 
independently that shooting stars commence at 
seventy miles and disappear at fifty miles above 
the surface of the earth; and a most instructive 
diagram accompanies the report, showing the 
frequency of appearance at various heights, varying 
from 20 to 140 miles. At sixty miles above 
the earth shooting stars are far more frequent than 
at any other altitude, and they are considerably 
more between forty and eighty miles above the 
earth than in all other elevations put together. 
The region from forty to eighty miles above the 
earth is the “ stable atmosphere” of M. Quetelet, 
as determined by the heights of shooting stars. 
Tt cannot, on the received law of decrease of 
density, comprise more than yg}55th part by 
weight of the total shell of the atmosphere ; yet 
the 9999 parts of the remaining atmosphere are 
very seldom molested by their presence. It ap- 
pears necessary on this account to retrench very 
greatly the weights of unproductive fireballs and 
shooting stars. Examples in the present Catalogue 
of suddenly collapsing and rekindling meteors 
appear to favour an hypothesis that chemical 
affinities, unknown at ordinary temperatures, pro- 
duce in similar meteors a considerable portion of 
their unaccountable excess of light and heat. 
Nine meteors have been estimated in the past 
year by referring their apparent courses to the 
stars. The average heights and velocities of these 
are: Height at first appearance, 103 miles; at 
disap nce, 68 miles ; length of path, 79 miles ; 
velocity, 49 miles per second. Frequent observa- 
tions of the radiant points of shooting stars are 
recorded in the present Catalogue. These have 
been observed on the 10th of August, the 30th of 
November, and the 6th of December, 1863, the 
2nd of January, the 10th and the 20th of April, 
and the 10th of August, 1864. The observations 
of meteors on the 9th and 10th of August, 1864, 
indicate a display, ranking very nearly with the 
general average of the phenomena, amounting to 
between thirty and forty per hour for a single 
observer constantly regarding the sky near the 
zenith. In numbers there was not half, and in 
brilliancy not more than a small fraction of the 
display of the previous year. It was less striking 
on the 10th than on the 9th of August, conais- 
tently with the ordinary conditions of leap-year. 
If any indication of periodicity can yet be 
traced in the fluctuations of this phenomenon, 
it is perhaps a minimum, at intervals of eight 
years, which has thrice occurred; and last in 
1862. 

In the appendices to the Catalogue notices of 
aérolitic fi have been collec as well as 
abstracts of several recent papers on meteoric 
subjects, communicated by Prof. H. A. Newton to 
Silliman’s Journal, some of which have already 
been noticed in our columns. The. orbit of the 
November ring he makes almost circular, retro- 
grade and inclined 17° to the ecliptic; with a pre- 
cession of 52”-60 from a fixed equinox nearly equal 
to that of the equator, but in an opposite direction. 
The ~ wry raga extends over one-tenth or one 
fifteenth of the peri of this ring, and the 
velocity with which peti of this cloud arrive 
on the here of the earth is 20°17 miles per 
second, allowing for the attraction by the earth. 
The velocity of their passage through the air 
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is 38°7 miles, or nearly miles per second. 
The question of the radiant points of shooting 
stars chiefly engaged the attention of the 
Committee during the past year. It is remarkable 
that a radiant point, which is the vanishing-point 
of straight lines seen in perspective, should not 
have been associated with the meteors of the 10th 
of April until the compiling of the present report ; 
for this date has long since been noticed by 
Baumhaver in 1845, and again more recently by 
Wolf, while astronomers have been aware for more 
than thirty years that periodical meteors take 
their direction from definite vanishing points 
amongst the stars, as, in 1833, Olmsted illustrated 
the November shower by a di constructed 
on this principle. The number of such radiant 
points which remain yet to be discovered appears 
to be strictly measurable by the zeal of observers. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Greg has been rewarded with 
very unexpected results, indicating, at present, 
between twenty and thirty radiant points as giving 
rise to the great majority of shooting stars observed 
throughout the year. The long-continued obser- 
vations of Professor Heis of Miinster corroborate 
the results of Mr. Greg, and they are now 
receiving extensions at the hands of Dr. Schmidt 
of Athens. Twelve perspective charts have been 
constracted, representing the whole circuit of 
the constellations as they appear at intervals of 
two hours above the vapours of the horizon in the 
latitude of Greenwich. The longest paths on these 
maps can be traced correctly with an ordinary 
rule ; and by their prolongation the intersection 
of their lines determines the radiant point in 
showers,’ such as those of the 10th of August, 
1863, and the 2nd of January and the 10th of 
April, 1864. Even solitary observations thus 
recorded, slowly accumulating from year to year, 
appeal more correctly to the eye by this means 
than a meteoric shower observed without the aid 
of maps; while the radiant points observed in the 
past year, it was believed, would have escaped 
attention, had not maps been specially provided 
in advance. The report terminates by suggesting 
that a grant of £40 may be cunthene for the 
purpose of lithographing these twelve charts, and 
distributing them among a selected number of 
competent observers. These charts and many 
instructive diagrams were explained by Mr. 
Glaisher, who read the report. 

Dredging Committee.—A further report on 
Shetland dredgings was read by Mr. x Gwyn 
Jeffreys, F.R.S., Chairman of the Committee, 
in continuation of the elaborate report pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the Association 
by Mr. Jeffreys, and published in the report 
for 1863. The ogra this year occupied 

three months; and the wea- 
ther was, as usual, unfavourable. The most 
interesting species of mollusca procured on the 
present occasion were Kellia cycladia, Clio retusa, 
C. infundibulum, Rissoa Sarsii, R. Jeffreysi, Mar- 
garita elegantula (or maculata), Eulima stenos- 
toma, Cerithiopsis costulata, Nassa(?) haiideti, 
Mangelia nivalis, Cylichna alba, and a new species 
of Amphisphyra, which Mr. Jeffreys described 
under the name of expansa. The last-named 
species is destitute of “eyes,” and differs in that 
and other particulars from its smaller congener 4. 
hyalina, Certain mollusca, hitherto supposed to 
have a peculiarly southern habitat, were now for 
the first time found living in these comparatively 
high latitudes ; and the problem of geographical 
distribution was Hevtieed on geological grounds. 
It is quite evident that the Gulf Stream will not 
serve to explain this phenomenon. Maury’s chart 
shows that the direction of its course off the 
western coasts of Europe and Africa (including 
the entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar) is entirely 
southward, and forms, in fact, the return current. 
Former observations of Mr. Jeffreys with respect 
to the nature of the sea-bed and to certain 
physiological conditions of mollusca living at 
considerable depths were confirmed by means of 
this expedition. He also had reason to believe 
that the shells of these species of mollusca, which 
are common to the littoral and deep-water zones, 
attain a greater size and thickness in the former 
than in the latter habitat. Many instances were 
ven in support of this suggestion, not from 
hetland only, but also from the Channel Isles. 
More extended observations, however, were desir- 
able, if not necessary, before such a proposition 
could be considered as established ; although it has 
been abundantly proved by the investigations of 
Dr. Davy, Forchammer, and Bischof that the 
quantity of carbonate of lime held in solution b 


occurs chiefly along coast-lines, derived 
from terrestrial sources, and t down 
to the sea by rivers, streams, and wash- 
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ings of rain and waves. This would give a reason 
for littoral shells being more solid than those 
from deep water; and possibly the greater abun- 
dance of food near the shore than at the bottom 
of the sea might account for the increase of bulk. 
A curious fact was noticed with regard to the 
habits of mollusca taken at a depth of from eighty 
to ninety fathoms—-viz., that, on being placed in a 
vessel filled with water from the benth, they rose 
to the surface and floated with the sole of the foot 
uppermost. This evidently was a development of 
latent instinct ; because, in their natural habitat, at 
a depth of 500 feet, they can only crawl on the bot- 
tom, and have no organ enabling them to swim or 
rise to the surface of the ocean. All these mollusca 
evinced also a restless eagerness to escape from 
the water in the vessel and breathe the open air 
at its sides. This was probably owing to the 
surface-water of the sea being less oxygenated 
than the water to which they had been accus- 
tomed. The experiments conducted on board 
the French surveying-ship Bonité satisfactorily 
proved that the quantity of atmospheric air con- 
tained in sea-water increases with the depth. A 
well-known law of dynamical physics teaches us 
that the deeper the stratum of water the greater 
must be the amount of gaseous matter beld in 
solution by it. The report was accompanied by 
lists of all the marine Invertebrata that were pro- 
cured in Shetland by means of the dredging ex- 
plorations conducted there during the last four 
years, two of which were aided by grants from 
the Association. They comprised the Nudi- 
branchs and Tunicata by Mr. Alder; Polyzoa by 
Mr. Alder, the Rev. A. M. Norman, and Mr. 
Peach ; Crustacea by Mr. Spence Bate and Mr. 
Norman; Annelids by Dr. Baird; Echinoder- 
mata by Mr. Norman and Mr. Peach; Hydrozoa 
by Professor Allman; Foraminifera by Mr. H. 
P. Brady ; and Sponges by Dr. Bowerbank. Spe- 
cimens have been placed in the British Museum, 
or may be seen on application to the different 
naturalists who contributed the lists. 

Gun-Cotton Committee.—The report relates 
the circumstances that hate taken the matter out 
of the hands of the Committee. When the Com- 
mittee was re-appointed at the Newcastle meeting 
another recommendation relating to gun-cotton 
was passed by the Association—namely, “the 
importance of a full and searching inquiry, con- 
ducted by a Royal Commission, into the various 
practical applications connected with the public 
service for which this material may be suitable 
should be urged upon the Government, and that 
the report, with its accompanying documents, 
should be presented to the Right Hon. the Secre- 
tary of State for War, by a deputation consisting 
of the President and Officers of the Association, 
accompanied by the Presidents of Chemical and 
Mechanical Sections.” In January the Go- 
vernment appointed, not a Royal Commission, 
but a Committee to investigate the subject in all its 
bearings, with General Sabine as President, and 
representing the army, navy, military, and civil en- 
gineering as well as chemical and physical science. 
The Messrs. Prentice, who were present at the 
Newcastle meeting, immediately established a manu- 
facture of the article at Stowmarket, which has fur- 
nished materials for many experiments on the use 
of gun-cotton for quarrying purposes. The 
Government Committee is already engaged in a 
systematic course of experiments. The Com- 
mittee therefore consider that their work is 
accomplished, since the application of gun-cotton 
to ee Pee is now in a fair way of being 
investigated with greater facilities and means than 
could have been at their disposal. 

After the report had been read Professor Abel 
gave an account of the experiments which had 
been made on behalf of Government. Consider- 
able progress has already been made in their re- 
searches, which have been mainly of a satisfac- 
tory character. He dwelt particularly upon this 
fact, because it would not have escaped notice 
that the official reports published in France were 
very unfayourable. The experiments conducted 
by Messrs. Prentice and by himself during the 
past year proved that gun-cotton a t 
superiority over gunpowder, both in the simplicity 
and safety of its manufacture. The adoption of 
simple precautions set aside almost the possibility 
of accidents. With regard to a second point—the 
uniformity of manufacture—it was one upon 
which he had endeavoured to obtain the most 
precise information. He found that they might 
rely upon the Austrian system of manufacture. 
Another and most important branch of inquiry in 
connexion with the ies and uses of gun- 
aga the question of its ce or sta- 
bility. Its properties as a material for engineer- 
ing, and particularly for all a Ss 
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| would be rendered n if they could not: 

place the most perfect reliance upon it. Accord- 
ing to some persons, they ought to place no reli- 
ance on gun-cotton, because it was liable to spon- 
taneous mposition. He had looked at the re- 
ports of the French chemists, and he was bound 
to say that, although those experiments had been 
conducted with great care by almost the highest 
authorities, he could not agree with them. The 
results of experiments conducted by him during 
the past year indicated that the p Bsa which 

un-cotton was liable to under conditions assimi- 
fating to those under which it would be employed 
or preserved were very minute, and not likely to 
interfere with its employment. He had at the 
present time a number of experiments in progress 
to ascertain the changes effected in gun-cotton by 
heat and exposure to light. 

In the Mashenkenl Section, where the report 
was also read, Mr. Scott Russell stated that 
General Hay, of the Hythe School of Musketry, 
had constructed a new form of cartridge suited 
for the Whitworth rifle; that he had found that 
gun-cotton had not the disadvantage of fouling 
the gun ; that it had much less recoil, although 
the effect was the same; that one-third of the 
weight of charge was the equivalent proportion ; 
and that it did not heat the gun. He seen & 

fired at a target with gun-cotton from the 
shoulder of the General at 500 yards. Twelve 
successive shots were all placed in a space one 
foot wide by two feet high ; and the value of the 
practice was measured by the fact that the mean 
radius of deviation from the centre was between 
nine and ten inches. Thus, therefore, the use of 
gun-cotton in musketry had been proved, by Eng- 
lish-made gun-cotton in English rifles, by an Eng- 
lish general, to perform all that the Committee last 
year reported of Austrian gun-cotton on the faith 
of the Austrian General Lenk. The next appli- 
cation made during the past yoar was to the 
driving of tunnels, shafts, and drifts in connexion 
with engineering applications. It was stated by 
the Committee that one-sixth of the weight of 
charge of cotton was equal in blasting effect to 
gunpowder ; and this had been proved in practice 
in a number of instances. At Wingerworth col- 
liery one-thirteenth of the weight of gun-cotton 
as compared to gunpowder, in the slate quarries 
of Llanberis, at Allen Heads, one-seventh, was re- 
quired. At Allen Heads, at some lead mines, a 
canal was being driven seven miles long. The 
drift was seven feet by five in the hardest lime- 
stone. Both ends were worked by gun-cotton 
fired by an electric battery. The great advantage 
experienced was that the air was not contami- 
nated by smoke, and that the work could be car- 
ried on more rapidly. The next application had 
been made to the detaching of large masses of 
rock. This had been tried in several places, and 
it was found that one pound of gun-cotton was 
able to detach from thirty to sixty tons of rock. 

Committee on the Patent-Laws.—This Com- 
mittee was appointed at the York meeting. 
The report set forth that the Patent-Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1852 had introduced a great many 
alterations highly beneficial to the public, but 
that there still remained many objections, some of 
which actually arose out of the new patent-law 
itself, and which required to be remov It was 
especially necessary that a check should be put 
upon the issue of unnecessary or useless patents, 
and that all litigation in respect to patents should 
be left to the decision of skilled assessors, instead 
of being decided upon, as at present, by a common- 
law judge and a jury. It was expected that the 
report of the Royal Commission, presided over by 
Lord Stanley, would be one entirely in that direc- 
tion. The report condemned the Patent-Law 


Library and Museum, as being altogether un- 
suited for the collection of the nts, and 
recommended that the fees should be devoted to 


providing better accommodation for the reception 
of the inventions. The Act of 1852 has been 
found very beneficial. 

Mr. Scott Russell said the present patent-build- 
ings were a disgrace to the nation, 

Mr. Fairbairn remarked that some gentlemen 
distinguished in science thought it would be 
better to be without the nt-laws al er; 
but he was of opinion that any man who had 
spent a number of years in experiments in 
chemistry, for instance, or inventions of any 
kind, was entitled to protection. As one of the 
commissioners on patent-laws, he agreed that 
the working of the patent-laws under po ex- 
isting arrangements was not satisfactory, be 
believed the recommendations of the commis- 
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money that was being collected from inventors 
and discoverers would be appropriated to build- 
ings which were likely to bring together, not only 
a library, but a museum for the reception of 
ts from the earliest period to the present 
ime. He thought it would also be recommended 
that a separate and distinct tribunal, with a judge, 
should be appointed. 


SECTIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
ScrEeNncgE. 


On the Possible Connexion between the Ellipticity 
of Mars and the General Appearance of its Surface. 
By Professor Hennessy, .R.S.—‘ The physical 
characters of the planet Mars have attracted 
considerable notice on account of the supposed 
resemblance of the planet to our earth ; and, at the 
same time, one of the most prominent of these 
characters presents a striking contrast with its 
terrestrial counterpart. I refer to the ellipticity 
of Mars, which is estimated by most astronomers 
at a higher value than mechanical theory would 
assign if the planet had been originally in a fluid 
state. In accordance with hydrostatical law, a 
planet similar to Mars, and rotating around its 
axis in the same period of time, should have an 
ellipticity very nearly approaching to that of our 
earth ; in other words, the difference between the 
pose and equatorial diameters should be nearly 

sible with the existing means we possess for 
detecting such very small differences by micro- 
metical measurements. Two observers of great 
eminence, Bessel and Johnson, seem to have 
arrived at this conclusion. The observations 
made by the former were fully discussed by 
M. Oudemanns in the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
No. 888, p. 352. After combining the Yesults of 
different observed diameters with the various 
angles of position by the method of least squares, 
Oudemanns came to the conclusion that the observa- 
tions gave varied and uncertain values for the 
diameters, and, therefore, that it was permissiblé 
to regard the planet as approximately spherical. 
Johnson, in the Radcliffe Observations for 1850 
and 1853, discusses the results of measurements 
made with the heliometer, and arrives at sub- 
stantially the same result. I may also be permitted 
to add that, although the late M. Arago referred to 
some of my views regarding terrestrial physics as 
probably affording explanation for the anomaly of 
the large ellipticity which he assigned to Mars in 
his posthumous publication on the structure of 
the planet, I heard the same eminent person 
express views almost identical with those flowing 
from the observations of Bessel and Johnson. 
At the same time, the simplification which I 
endeavoured to introduce into the theory of 
the earth's figure will not, if applied to the 
figure of Mars, suffice to account for the usually 
received high ellipticity of that body. Abstain- 
ing for the present from any attempt at an 
explanation of this peculiarity in the figure of 
Mars, let us endeavour to trace out its conse- 
quences with reference to the configuration of the 
= It seems to be generally admitted that 
ere is, in the neighbourhood of one of the poles 
of Mars, a great mass of brilliant matter analogous 
to amass of terrestrial snow. This very substance 
is even supposed with great probability to seriously 
interfere with the accuracy of telescope obser- 
vations, owing to the optical disturbances arising 
from the irradiation of such an extremely bright 
object. This snow-patch is also recognised to be 
decidedly eccentric with the pole of rotation of 
the planet—a circumstance which is easily ex- 
plained by analogous phenomena on the surface of 
the earth. It is now well established that the 
distribution of superficial terrestrial temperature 
is 80 closely connected with the distribution of 
land and water that we can safely assume the 
points of or Re cold to be, not at the poles of 
rotation, but somewhere on the surface of the 
nearest masses of land. If our earth were ob- 
served from the surface of Mars, it is thus almost 
certain that the snowy regions surrounding one, 
if not both, our poles would appear as extremely 
eccentric irregular patches. It is also mani- 
fest that, if this substance should be snow, 
the varying seasons of the planet would cause 
its dimensions to vary, and thus the power 
of the disturbing influence. These circumstances 
show that great caution should be used in accept- 
ing any results which may be liable to be affected 
the presence of this snowy patch, and they 
wostecanly imply the existence of 0 fluid like 

part of the surface of Mars where- 

is above freezing-point 
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lowed by another result. Several years ago, when 
controverting and disproving an erroneous theory 
of the earth’s figure, put forward by Playfair in the 
Huttonian theory, and which has since acquired 
some importance by being reproduced by Sir John 
Herschel, and appealed to by Sir Charles Lyell 
in support of his geological views, I obtained 
mathematical expressions for the equilibrium of a 
fluid like water spread over an exterior abraded 
spheroid such as this theory assumed the earth to 
be. It follows from these expressions that, if the 
earth possessed a very small ellipticity, or were 
spherical, it would consist of two great circum- 
polar continents with an intermediate belt of 
equatorial ocean. I have assigned the dimensions 
of these continents, supposing the ocean to have 
its present volume. It also immediately follows 
that, if the earth had a very great ellipticity—such, 
for example, as that so frequently assumed for 
Mars—the reverse would take place, and the dry 
land would form an equatorial belt, while the 
poles would be enveloped in water. The dimen- 
sions of these circumpolar oceans, with the assumed 
ellipticity of Mars, could be also assigned, and 
they should exist on the surface of Mars, unless 
there should be great irregularities in the density 
of the matter composing the planet. The mecha- 
nical theory on which these conclusions are based 
is simple and exact ; and therefore I may venture 
to direct the attention of observers to the inquiry 
as to whether, compared with our earth, a greater 
predominance of dry land exists at the equatorial 
— of Mars compared to its polar regions. If 

may venture to draw any conclusion upon the 
subject from the results hitherto observed, and 
especially from the drawings appended to Mr. 
Lockyer’s paper in the Memoirs of the Astrono- 
mical Society, I would say that no such predomi- 
nance of equatorial land exists on the surface of 
Mars, and therefore, if its appearances are partly 
due to the presence of a liquid on its surface, we 
must conclude that its ellipticity has been generally 
exaggerated, and that the results of Bessel and 
Johnson’s observations are, upon the whole, nearer 
to the truth than those of other observers.” 

Mr. Lockyer called attention to the very great 
interest which attaches to this paper at the present 
time, when a combined attack on the planet at its 
next opposition is in contemplation. He also re- 
ferred to the results obtained by himself at the last 
opposition, and to the fact that the extreme bright- 
ness of the polar snow zones was such as to render 
micrometrical observations of the polar diameter 
of the planet extremely difficult, in consequence of 
the resulting irradiation, which, indeed, has so far 
misled some previous observers as to make them 
imagine that the snow zones were bounded by 
cliff-like edges. As the next opposition will take 
place nearly at the planet’s equinoxes, both snow 
zones will be visible, and the great altitude of the 
planet will admit of a scrutiny of its surface under 
conditions more favourable than might have been 
imagined, its greater distance from us being con- 
sidered. The eccentricity of one or both of the 
snow zones at the planet’s equinoxes, and the 
nearly concentric situation of the southern snow 
zone when reduced to its minimum dimensions at 
the last opposition, were also remarked upon. Re- 
ferring to the observations of Beer and Midler in 
1830, and of Professor Phillips, the Rev. T. W. 
Webb, and himself at the last opposition, Mr. 
Lockyer was disposed to think, taking the great 
inclination of the planet’s axis, and the difficulty 
of observation of the limb, into account, that 
there really was the preponderance of land round 
the equator of Mars indicated by Professor Hen- 
nessy’s theory. In conclusion, the speaker men- 
tioned several recent geological and astronomical 
investigations which make telescopic observations 
doubly valuable and interesting,as, by their means, 
it now seems possible to learn something of the pre- 
vious history of our own planet—Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars unfolding conditions not yet terrestrial, 
and the Moon, according to Professor Frankland, 
revealing to us others which possibly await us. 

On the Transmission of the Red Ray by many 
Coloured Solutions. By Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S.— 
The author has been in the habit of observing the 
absorption of the different parts of the prismatic 
spectrum by coloured liquids by allowing a line 
of light to pass through the varying thicknesses 
of the liquid contained in a hollow wedge of glass 
and analysing it by a prism. From the diagrams 
representing the phenomena thus produced it was 
evident that in many cases the extreme red ray 
was capable of penetrating very far, while the less 
refrangible red or e ray was almost imme- 
diately absorbed. The following instances were 
‘given :—Solutions of chromium salts, uranous 
salts, blue salts of cobalt, ferric 


sulphocyanids, sulphindigotic acid, litmus, 
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azuline, chinoline blue, bleu de Paris, ceruleine 
acid nitrosonaphthaline, cochineal, chlorophyll, 
and the purple colour produced by the action of 
a sulphide on a nitroprusside. These solutions 
were exhibited; and two of them—litmus and 
chinoline blue—being placed in the hollow glass 
wedges, showed the phenomena of dichromatism— 
that is, the thin part of the wedge of liquid was 
blue, the middle part purple, while the thick part 
was red. This is due to the free transmission of 
the red ray, while the other parts of the spectrum 
are more quickly absorbed. Several of the other 
liquids are dichromatic from the same cause—for 
instance, the salts of chromium, which are either 
Gn or red, according to the quantity seen through. 

o probable cause was assigned for this double 
peculiarity—the very free transmission of the red 
ray and the speedy absorption of the neighbouring 
ray; nor did the author see any chemical rela- 
tionship between the substances that exhibit it. 

On the Adaptation of Sulphide of Carbon 
Prisms, and the Use of Telescopes of long Focal 
Distance in the Examination ofthe Sun's Spectrum. 
By Mr. J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S.—‘ The enormous 
dispersive power of sulphide of carbon has caused 
it to be generally sal for observing the spec- 
trum; and, some time since, I had a battery of 
eleven prisms constructed, which battery has, at 
Kew Observatory, from time to time been used in 
observing the spectrum ofthe sun..... One of the 
first difficulties we found was the necessity of a 
readjustment of the battery whenever different 
portions of the spectrum had to be examined, 
—the time occupied in such readjustments is 
often fatal in securing true and faithful results. 
In order to test the effect of the change of tem- 
perature, a careful observation was made of the 
lines discovered in the space between the double 
D. During the observation a tin vessel contain- 
ing hot water was placed on the plate and in the 
centre of the battery of eleven prisms. The heat 
radiating from the tin vessel very soon affected the 
fluid in the prisms, and the observed lines gra- 
dually became confused, losing all evidence of 
distinctness, and several hours elapsing before the 
prisms resumed their normal state. Although 
sulphide of carbon prisms are very unmanage- 
able for the purpose of continuous and exact in- 
vestigations, they are, nevertheless, a most in- 
dispensable and valuable adjunct to a complete 
spectrosgepe, .. . . in order to further increase 
the rae i my flint-glass battery of prisms, Mr. 
Browning has recently adapted a pair of telescopes 
of three feet focal length in place of those of two 
feet formerly used. This improvement of the 
spectroscope is very striking.” In conclusion, 
the author stated that the coincidence of certain 
dark lines, as observed in the solar spectrum 
by the Kew instrument, with bright lines in the 
solar spectrum, seems to indicate the presence of 
gold in the atmosphere of our luminary. 

On Stigmatics. By- Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S.— 
Higher geometry is marked by a consideration of 
conjugate points—that is, a point existing some- 
where implies the existence of another point 
somewhere else. Let OI be an axis of reference, 
OM any line upon a plane, and MP any other 
line on the plane, where the relative lengths of 
MP, OM, and the angle between them depend on 
the relative lengths of OM, OT, and the angle 
between them, according to any law which may be 
assigned in each case. Then M, the indez, is 
conjugated with P, the stigma, and the aggregate 
of all such conjugations, for all positions of M 
on a given plane, constitutes a stigmatic. In 
ordinary plane geometry M is always moving on 
OI, produced both ways, and P is always on a 
straight line through M and parallel to a given 
line. In this case the conjugation is so simple 
as to be generally overlooked. If the indices 
MM’M” are conjugated with the stigmata 
PP’P”, and the triangles MM’M”, PP’P" be 
always similar and have their angles in the same 
direction, the points M’, M”, P’, P” being fixed, 
and M, P movable, the conjugation of Pto M forms 
a stigmatic straight line, the theory of which 
embraces that of similar figures, and of so-called 
real and so-called imaginary rays issuing from a 
point, &. If EK and F are fixed points and 
M, P, P’ movable, such that the triangles EMP, 
MPF, and also the triangles EMP’, MP’F are 
similar and have their angles in the same direc- 
tion, the conjugation of M with P and P’, and 
therefore of P to P’, constitutes a stigmatic 
circle, the theory of which embraces that of radical 
axes, so-called imaginary circles, geometrical 
involution and homography on a plane, &c. The 
calculus of stigmatics involves the conception of a 
clinant, or the o ion of turning a given 


straight line through a given angle and altering its 
in a given ratio. The clinant by which 
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the axis of reference OI is transformed into the 
directed straight line AB is written abd, so that 
ab. OI=A4B. The clinant by which AB is 


transformed into CD is written oe so that 
¢.AB=“.ab.Ol=cd..OI=CD. Theso cli- 


nants completely obey all the laws of ordinary com. 
mutative algebra, without any “ impossibilities. 
The clinant equations to the stigmatic straight line 


and circle above described are = 
or ™ =" from which all their properties can 


m m 

be deduced. If OX, OY, OI be unit radii, 
and OX, OY be taken as the co-ordinate axes of 
ordinary plane geometry in which OM is the 
abscissa and MP the ordinate, we have om . OI = 


OM=2.OX=2.or. OI, and mp .OI=MP= 
y. OY=y. oy. OI, so that c=, y= ‘oy and the 
usual equation to a curve, f(#,y) =0, becomes the 
clinant equation Ke a) =0, to the correspond- 
ing stigmatic, which is its general expression. 
The constants of such an equation should also be 


transformed into clinants, so as to make the equa- 
tions homogeneous. Thus the equation to the 


. . x y pea 
straight line= +; =1, becomes 


0m 4.004 WP 4B op 4 Pal, 

ox on oy uy oa 6 
which can be shown to be identical with that 
already obtained. The equation to the circle 
referred to rectangular co-ordinates, in which 
case ow? + oy? =0, 1s x? + y? =a®, whence 

om? 1% ? 2 

“02? oy? ox* 
which is identical with the former if fe=2oa. 
Stigmatics, therefore, furnish the required com- 
plete generalization of plane geometry, whether 
that of Descartes or Chasles, comprehending all 
the results already obtained, explaining all the 
“impossibilities” hitherto encountered, and de- 
veloping many new properties of plane figures. 


0a mp 


2 — 9a? 
or om? —mp* =oa?, 


Section B.—Cuemicat Sorence. 


On the Analysis of a Hot Spring containing 
Lithium and Cesium in Wheal Clifford. By 
Dr. W. A. Miller, V.P.R.S.—This hot spring is 
the most abundant source of lithia at present 
known. The quantity of chlomde of lithium 
furnished by it may be stated to be 800 lbs. in 
twenty-four hours. The existence of cesium in 
quantity somewhat considerable for an element 
hitherto so rare adds to the interest with which 
this water will be regarded. Both chemists and 
medical men will hail this supply of lithium. The 
temperature of the spring is 122°—125° at 230 
fm. level, the average yield 150 gallons per 
minute, the specific gravity at 60° F. 1007. 
6461 grains of fixed salts per imperial gallon 
are obtained on evaporation. These consist of 











. Grains. 

Chloride of um with a little chloride of cesium. 14°84 

Chloride of lithium . e " . . evis « « W05 

opioriae of sodium ‘ ‘ e e . @ . 363°61 

oride of magnesium . e ‘ ‘ ° - « S86 

de of calcium oder id qsista . 216°17 

ES Pe aa ee ae eee eee 
With traces of oxides of iron, manganese, andaluminum 

Silica. . . . . . . . 7 . . 7 3°65 

645°45 

Cubic Inches. 

In limp. gallon the gasesamountedto . . .. 8&9 

Consisting of— 

Carbonic acid ‘ ° . . . . . . . . 189 

n . . . . . . . . . . . 1°72 

Nite . . . ‘ . . . . . . o 5°30 

Ratio of oxygen tonitrogengas . . e 1:8 


Note on the Existence of Lithium, Strontivm, 
and Copper in the Bath Waters. By Professor 
Roscoe, F.R.S.—At the request of Bir Charles 
Lyell the author undertook the examination of 
the residue obtained by the evaporation of the 
Bath waters (King’s Bath spring) by spectrum- 
analysis. No trace of barium was found, but 
strontium was present in quantities sufficiently 
large to enable it to be easily detected. The 


portion of the deposit soluble in dilute hydro- | 


chloric acid was freed from aikaline earths by 
several precipitations with carbonate and oxalate 
of ammonia, and in this precipitate strontia was 
again detected. The magnesium was next sepa- 
rated by ignition of the mixed chlorides with oxide 


of mercury; and,on examining the portions of the | 


residue soluble in water, the red lithium line was 
plainly visible. In salts derived from twenty 
ay of water the author was still unable to 
etect the smallest traces of either rubidium or 
cesium. In the course of both analyses the pre- 
sence of copper was detected. 
On some probable New Sources of Thallium. 
By Professor W.L. Scott.—Some time back, during 
' the examination of a fine, but highly ferruginous 


sand, obtained from the neighbourhood of Whitby, 
it struck the: author as remarkable that a certain 
ae mene which he knew to be entirely free 
rom both barium and copper, should tint a hy- 
drogen flame green. On going into the matter 
somewhat more carefully he found that this preci- 
pitate exhibited the thallic spectrum very dis- 
tinctly. From this he was led to examine other 
sands; amongst them, those from Alum Bay, 
I.W., and some others. The sands containing the 
thallium are the rock-sands; the sea-shore sand, 
as arule, contains no thallium. Many of the 
deeply-coloured clays, which alternate with the 
sands at Alum Bay, also give indications, more or 
less marked, of containing thallium. 

On Crude Paraffin Oil. By Dr. B. H. Paul.— 
The author remarked that very little attention had 
hitherto been paid to that portion of crude paraffin 
oil which was heavier than water, and its existence 
had been denied. He found, however, that the 
oil obtained from coal, or any similar material, 
by distillation at a moderate heat not exceed- 
ing low redness, always contains oils heavier 
than water, and that these oils are precisely 
the same as the oils heavier than water, 
which are contained in the ordinary coal-tar of 
gas-works, consisting in both cases chiefly of 
carbonic acid and a thick pitchy substance. It 
was also shown that the product obtained by dis- 
tilling different varieties of bituminous coal at a 
low heat differs very considerably in its character, 
according to the kind of coal it is obtained from, 
and that this difference is mainly due to the rela- 
tive proportions of oil lighter than water and of 
oil heavier than water. In the case of the oil 
obtained from the kind of coal commonly used as 
fuel, the proportion of heavy oil is so large that 
the product oad resembles the coal-tar of gas 
works in all its outward characters, although the 
oils lighter than water which it contains are iden- 
tical with those contained in crude paraffin oil, as 
it is usually manufactured from particular kinds 
of coal and other bituminous minerals, which are 
exceptional in so far as they yield by distillation 
a product containing the light oils in much larger 
proportions than the heavy oils. 

On the Pollution of Rivers by the Sewage of 
Towns. By Dr. Stevenson Macadam.—This paper 
was, for the most part, taken up with the con- 
sideration of the state of the water of Leith near 
Edinburgh, and described how the influx of 
sewage lowered the amount of oxygen held in 
solution by the water and destroyed the fish. 


Section C.—Gro1Loey. 


On the Possible Conditions of Geological 
Climate. By Professor Hennessy, ¥.R.S.—It ap- 
peared to the author that we have now arrived at 
a sufficiently complete knowledge of the causes 
which affect the earth’s existing climate to attempt 
the investigation of the climatic condition of 
different geological epochs, with a view of arriving 
at results capable of being verified by the facts 
accumulated by geological observers. ‘The princi- 
pal active conditions upon which climate depends 
are (1) the temperature of space and the influence 
of stellar irradiation ; (2) the sun’s intensity and 
the earth’s position in its orbit; (3) the amount 
of heat gained by the superficial parts of the earth 
from its interior. The secondary conditions of 
climate are the absorbing, radiating, and con- 
ducting powers of the matter composing the earth’s 
exterior coating, as well as the state of consistence 
in the solid or fluid form of the several parts of 
this coating. The author referred to the possible 
variations of the first primary source of heat as 
suggested by Poisson—namely, that the tempera- 
ture of space may be variable, and thus that the 
earth, moving with the sun and the rest of our 
system, might be alternately warmed and cooled 
by passing, after the lapse of ages, through 
regions of space with very different thermal con- 
ditions. He had already criticized this speculation 
at the meeting of the Association in Manchester 
in 1861, when it had been reproduced as a possible 
'agent of geological change by Professor W. 
|Thomson. The author pointed out that no evi- 

dence could be presented of variations of tem- 
| perature in space unless those which may result 
| from variation of radiation. If the stars are heat- 
| giving as well as luminous, they radiate heat to 
| surrounding bodies inversely as the squares of 
their distances. The correspondence between this 
law and the law of gravitation would lead to the 
inference that our sun could not approach so close 
to another star as to influence terrestrial climate 
to the large extent required by many geological 
phenomena without ing a permanent con- 
nexion between the two suns, so that the double 
system would become, in fact, a double star. This 
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objection could not be met, and it has been since 

reproduced by a recent writer in the of one 
of our scientific periodicals. The researches of 
chemists and physicists into the physical constitu- 
tion of the sun present grounds for believing that 
the sun’s intensity may possibly be a variable 
quantity. The ingenious speculation of Mayer, 
by which the sun’s heat is attempted to be ex- 
plained on thermodynamical principles, deserves 

notice, because it has been appealed to in order to 
furnish some presumption o t variations in 
solar intensity. The sun, according to this theory, 
is fed, and has been nourished for ages, by myri 

of aerolites, such as we know to exist in space. It 
has been shown that the fall of a single aerolite 
on the sun would produce by its percussion a 
calorific effect so enormous that we may readily 
admit the efficiency of the cause, provided the 
asteroids are supplied to the sun in large quan- 
tities. But how dees this theory, if true, tend to 
explain the past conditions of terrestrial tempera- 
ture? The sun, on this hypothesis, draws to it, by 
the attraction of its overpowering mass, multitudes 
of those small planetary bodies which fall in smaller 
quantities upon the earth. The sun’s mass, volume, 
and surface have, therefore, probably been on the 
increase since very remote epochs. The dynamical 
heat-producing energy of the sun, as well as its heat- 
radiating surface, would follow a corresponding law 
of increase. Thus it would seem to follow that the 
sun’s intensity should, upon the whole, be greater 
at recent than at remote —— epochs. The 
growing mass of the sun would also slightly tend 
to shorten the earth’s mean distance, and there- 
fore to add to its temperature. Such results do 
not agree with the general mass of facts presented 
by geological inquiries, and we have, moreover, 
no geological evidence of the past existence of 
considerable groups of fossil aerolites. Had such 
bodies fallen upon the sun during its passage 
through space in much greater quantities formerly 
than now, we should expect to find some corre- 
sponding accumulations on the crust of the sun’s 
satellite, our earth; and their apparent absence 
shows that it is scarcely safe to use Mayer's theory 
for explaining such climatic changes as those under 
consideration. The varying position of the earth 
in its orbit around the sun was then referred to ; 
and the author concludes that, in the present 

state of the question, our only reliable evidence is 
negative, or, in other words, the variations in the 
earth’s positiou in its orbit are not proved to be 
sufficient to account for great changes in its 
climate. The author referred briefly to the proofs 
of the stability of the axis of rotation of the earth 
as eliminating a possible cause of changes of 
climate, and to the communications he published 
on the subject in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society for 1852 and in the Atheneum for Sep- 
tember 1860. On the last occasion the same 
subject was treated by the Astronomer - Royal, 
and with precisely the same results as those pre- 
viously established by the author. The modes 
of accounting for the observed increase of heat 
in approaching the earth's interior imply a dif- 

ferent order of increase or decrease of its influence 
during former geological epochs. The hypothesis 
of an incandescent nucleus of fused matter con- 
tained in a shell which had solidified from the 
fluid has been objected to on various grounds, 
These objections, when fully examined, tend to 

confirm the probable truth of the hypothesis. 

Thus, in 1857, Mr. Hopkins communicated to the 
Association an account of his experiments on the 
conductive powers of different rocks. He also 
compared the conductivities so found with the 
rate of increase of temperature in descending mines 
excavated out of rocks such as had been made 
the subject of experiment. It seemed to follow 

that no connexion was traceable between the 

increase of interior temperature and the conduct- 
ing power of different parts of the earth's crust. 

The conclusion was hence drawn that the suppo- 
sition of a cooling central mass of matter in the 
earth was inconsistent with observation. The 

author now ventures to reproduce the remarks he 

then made on Mr. Hopkins’s communication, as 

these remarks have never hitherto appeared in a 
printed form. 

The author described the discontinuous and 
broken structure of the greater part of the rock 
formations constituting the earth’s crust. The 

ropagation of heat throughout such a mass 
could not follow the same simple laws as in a 
continuous unbroken homogeneous solid. He 
showed that the rate of transmission of heat 
would be much slower than even the extremely 
slow rate assigned by mathematical analysis to a 
continuous mass. amount of heat passing 
per eat to the earth’s surface through the dry 
rocks soil would thus be generally so small as 
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to possess no geological importance. By studying 
the actual conditions of the interior rocky masses 
rendered accessible by our mines, we shall 
arrive at more valuable and trustworthy conclu- 
sions relative to terrestrial heat. The mines from 
which most of our facts regarding interior tem- 
perature have been collected are provided with 
extensive hydraulic apparatus for draining off the 
rapidly cegrrevewe'p | water. Many of our facts 
have been deduced from observing the tempera- 
ture of artesian wells bored through water-bearing 
strata. Thermal springs, like those of Bath, 
would undoubtedly arise wherever we could bore 
downwards to similar depths. The constant per- 
colation of superficial moisture tends to saturate 
the joints and fissures among the lower rocky beds 
as well as the more porous and permeable over- 
lying strata. In water heat is propagated up- 
noe not by conduction, but by the far more 
energetic process of connexion; and thus, while 
each piece of rock is bathed by water, it acquires 
a different temperature from what it would possess 
under the imaginary conditions of continuity and 
dryness. We should thus be led to expect no 
kind of definite connexion between the rate of 
increase of temperature and the conducting pro- 
perties of the dry stone, although we might fairly 
expect to trace such a connexion between the 
on seageryy J of rocks to moisture and the distri- 
ution of temperature in borings made through 
great depths. A consequence of primary geological 
importance appears to the author to be deducible 
from these considerations. The consequence 
alluded to is deduced from the probable past con- 
dition of the earth’s crust, as inferred not only 
from the hypothesis of its consolidation from a 
fused nucleus, but from the accumulated facts of 
recent inquiries into the chemical and physical 
structure of rocks. The former condition of the 
solid shell should have been highly favourable to in- 
terchanges of heat between the earth’s watery coat- 
ing and its interior, while chemical geology seems 
to establish that multitudes of mineral products, 
previously supposed to be the results of dry fusion 
and solidification, have been really formed under 
conditions where both heat and water were abun- 
rap d resent. Metamorphic actions especially, 
as alluded to by Sir Charles Lyell, have been 
shown to have been produced on a vast scale b 
the infiltration of water. The influence whic 
water may. have thus exercised as a heat-carrier is 
declared by Professor Hennessy to have been sogreat 
that the effects of conduction through the crust 
considered as a dry solid may be regarded as com- 
paratively insignificant. The author further con- 
siders how his views regarding hydrothermal 
action in the earth’s crust would accelerate the 
cooling of the supposed interior source of heat, 
and he comes to the conclusion that this would 
take place much more rapidly than we have been 
hitherto led to believe from the calculations of 
mathematicians who considered only the unreal 
case of a « Beer pe solid. He also points 
out that hydrothermal action, unlike mere conduc- 
tion, might be intermittent in its energy, while the 
efforts of the latter must diminish continuously. 
The remainder of the paper is occupied with a 
discussion of the relative influences of air, earth, 
and water on the reception, retention, and distri- 
bution of heat coming from exterior and interior 
sources. The author adduces further proofs of 
the conclusions to which he was led in his essay 
on the influence of the distribution of land and 
water on terrestrial temperature during different 
logical epochs, and of which an outline had 
communicated to the Association in 1856. 
One of these conclusions was subsequently adopted 
by Professor Phillips, and this is now further 
extended by the author. It ap to him 
that the distribution of land and water most 
favourable, upon the whole, to a general augmen- 
tation of terrestrial tem ure arising from all 
possible primary sources is that of a water-covered 
oid, with numerous small islands scattered 
over its surface. The physical conditions origi- 
nating a low temperature are also examined, and 
finally the circumstances most favourable to the 
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Tyndall, and Frankland. It seems to follow from 
the views developed by the author that epochs 
characterized by the simultaneous co-existence of 
very different climatic conditions over different 
regions would depend upon variations in the dis- 
tribution of land water, combined with obstruc- 
tions of the hydrothermal agency whereby the 
surface of the earth receives heat from its interior. 
Geological observation seems to point out that 
such conditions would be most likely to arise 
during the later and prehistoric formations, as 
well as during the period of the physical history 
of the planet which now witnesses the develop- 
ment of our own race. 

On Traces of Glacial Drift in the Shetland 
Islands. By Mr.C. W. Peach.—The results were 
given of an investigation made by the author, at 
the suggestion of Sir R. I. Murchison, during a 
visit to Shetland in company with Mr. Jeffreys. 
Perched blocks, in some places resting on rocks 
which bore evident marks of having been more or 
less ground, roches moutonnées, deposits of un- 
stratified drift, containing scratched or striated 
boulders and stones of various sizes, were found 
everywhere. No marine or other organisms could 
be detected. A remarkable instance was men- 
tioned of the action of the present sea in throwing 
5 shells and material from the beach to a height 
of about 200 feet. 

Mr. Jeffreys, who read this paper, considered 
that it confirmed the view which he had taken as 
to the recent and gradual submergence of the 
Shetland Isles. The unfossiliferous nature of the 
drift shows that it was produced by land glacia- 
tion ; and its occurrence on the margin of the sea, 
as well as the absence of any mountain, sufficiently 
high to produce a glacier, even if it were placed 
in the polar regions, are significant facts. 

An Additional List of Fossils found in the 
Boulder Clay of Caithness. By Mr. Peach.— 
Forty-one more species were enumerated, all being 
Scandinavian and Arctic, and thirty-six of them 
British. This made a total of eighty-three‘species. 

On the Boulder Clay and Drift of Scarborough 
and East Yorkshire. By Mr. J. Leckenby, F.G.S. 
—The post-tertiary beds in the north-east of 
Yorkshire exhibit distinct traces of glacial action. 
At Scarborough they attain a thickness of rather 
more than 200 feet. The fossils collected in the 
boulder clay at that place by the author, and in 
the same material at Whitby by Mr. Jeffreys, 
represented thirteen species. All of them are 
marine; they inhabit high latitudes, and (with 
twoexceptions—viz., Astarte borealis and Tellina 
calearia) also the British seas. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Woodall, 
Dr. T. Wright, Mr. Pengelly, the Rev. A. M. 
Norman, Mr. Rose, and Mr. Salter took part. 
Mr. Jeffreys, who read these papers also, was of 
opinion that the boulder clay had been originally 
formed by land glaciation ; that, on reaching the 
sea, it picked up shells and similar organisms 
which had been cast ashore; that it was carried 
thence by coast ice and deposited on the sea-bed, 
which was afterwards upheaved to a considerable 
height and covered with so-called “ drift” by a 
second process of land glaciation. This might 
account for some of the post-tertiary deposits 
being unstratified, and others more or less stratified, 
in different places. 


Section D.—Zootocy anp Borany. 


On New Corals from the Shetlands. By Dr. J. E. 
Gray, F.R.S.—The President mentioned that two 
rare and interesting corals had been presented to 
the British Museum by Mr. Jeffreys on his return 
from dredging in the Shetlands. They were 
Stylaster Norwegicus and Lophophelia prolifer. 

Remarks on Stilifer,a Genus of Quasi-Parasitic 
Molluscs, with Particulars of the European Spe- 
cies, S. Turtoni. By Mr.J.G. Jeffreys, F.R.S.— 
This paper was illustrated by a diagram repre- 
senting a pair of Stilifers pe and female) 
crawling among the spines of an Echinus Dré- 
bachiensis, with magnified drawings of the animal 
and its embryonic state. These specimens had 
been carefully examined alive and under favour- 
able circumstances. §. Turtoni is exceedingly 
prolific. The whole of its body is finely and 
closely ciliated, and the foot and mantle are con- 
structed so as to prevent the animal or its delicate 
shell being injured by the spines of the sea-egg. 
The Stilifer was observed not to feed on the 
membrane or any other part of the Echinoderm 
to which it attached itself, but apparently on its 
secretions, reminding one of the scavenger habits 
of dung-beetles. It therefore could not be reckoned 
a true parasite. The history of the genus and a 
synopsis of all the known species were given, as 
well as a detailed description of the animal of 
S. Turtoni. 
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On Food as a Source of Entozoa. By Dr.T.8. 
Cobbold, F.R.S.—This subject was brought before 
the Association in three separate papers treating, 
severally, of meat, fruit and vegetables, and drink, 
all of which were more or less liable to harbour 

ites of some kind or other. In the course of 
is observations on meat he dwelt upon the Tenia 
in their mature state; and he spoke of their in- 
troduction into the body in a larval condition, 
There was no doubt that entozoa were introduced 
with vegetable food. Small molluscs harboured 
larval parasites in a quantities ; and they 
were the source of one or more of the parasites 
that occasionally invaded the human form. These 
entozoa might be swallowed from water-drinking, 
but they were much more likely to be taken from 
water-cresses, or other vegetables of the kind. It 
was necessary, with all vegetables, that the greatest 
cleanliness should be observed in preparing them 
for the table; and care should be taken to avoid 
swallowing these small molluscs, which were very 
likely to escape observation. A small species of 
fluke-worm, discovered in Egypt, would, he was 
afraid, be brought to this country at some time 
from our colonies ; and, if ever it got place amongst 
us, it would be difficult of extermination. Eggs 
and living specimens had been found in this 
country, both in men and monkeys, but only toa 
very small extent. He was the first to discover it 
in the monkey. As to the little thread-worm, he 
had never been able to rear it in apples and pears ; 
and there was no evidence to show that any species 
of entozoa was derivable from fruit. It was not 
likely that fruit was ever an intermediate habita- 
tion for any of the parasites which ordinarily 
occupied the human body. A great many evils in 
children were charged to eating unripe fruit ; but, 
as far as entozoa were concerned, that fear was 
entirely groundless ; and, if they should be so in- 
troduced, the chances were that the larve would 
be taken from the surface of the fruit. With 
regard to celery, cabbages, and all the ordinary 
market-garden vegetables, he might say that 
alt decomposing animal and vegetable matter 
sustained entozoa; and the more filthy the water 
or liquid manure employed to secure the fertility 
of the garden, the more likely were entozoa to be 
supplied with the vegetables grown upon the land. 
The most careful washing was, therefore, required ; 
and it had been suggested that vegetables should 
also be soaked in salt. Turning, then, to water as 
a source of entozoa, the first species he would 
draw attention to was the ancient guinea-worm, 
which was supposed to be the fiery-serpent of 
Moses. Parasitic larve might be found in water 
that was, to all appearance, perfectly pure; but, 
speaking generally, it might be inferred that fresh 
ns was perfectly innocuous. The same 
thing could not be said of water stored in large 
tanks in hot climates. The people of these islands 
suffered ‘from entozoa, which must have been in- 
troduced by drink in some form or other. Amongst 
this class, the smallest tape-worm was one-tenth 
of an inch long; it carried 30,000 eggs, and went 
through marvellous transformations. The pre- 
sence or absence of the larve of human entozoa 
in water was dependent upon the place from whence 
the supply came, and“upon the condition of the 
water. The pork measle might be readily com- 
municated to human beings in this way; and there 
was another species taken from water the habit 
of which was to esconce itself in the brain, causing 
death, which the Registrar-General invariably set 
down to cerebral disease. The way in which it 
reached the brain was from the coats of the stomach, 
through the circulating medium. There was one 
kind inhabiting dogs which was often communi- 
cated to the oan being. One-sixth of all 
persons who died in Iceland perished from 
a little creature so small that, in its adult 
state, it could scarcely be seen. If neither 
dog nor wolf existed we should get rid of 
these species altogether. No one need drink 
water impregnated with these entozoa. Water to 
which dogs had no access could not contain them ; 
neither were they likely to be found in spring or 
well water. Open waters into which the carcasses 
of dogs were occasionally thrown would probably 
contain them, and the eggs might be carried to 
food washed in such water. The danger would 
be got rid of if the water was always carefully 
boiled, filtered, or distilled; but a filter, to be 
effectual, ought not to pass anything larger than 
one-thousandth of an inch. Sand and charcoal 
filters were of very little use. Paper filters should 
be employed. All entozoa not preserved for 
scientific experiments should be destroyed by fire, 
and under no circumstances should they be thrown 
aside as harmless refuse; and he would 
upon butchers, knackers, and others not to throw 
doubtful offal to dogs frequenting their neighbour- 
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hoods. Then as to beer, porter, &c. All he need 
say with regard to these fermented drinks was 
that he believed them perfectly harmless. Even 
though impure waters should have been em- 
ployed, the boiling of the wort would be alone 
sufficient to destroy any number of parasites. 
Unfortunately, we cannot be perfectly certain 
about unfermented drinks, such as ginger-beer, 
lemonade, and the like. All must depend upon 
the source and the supply of water. They might, 
however, conclude that the manufacturer got his 
supply from the purest source open to him, and 
that, therefore, we need be under little or no 
apprehension. In regard to wines, the same re- 
marks were applicable. Alcohol, added to water, 
was sufficient to destroy the parasitical eggs ; but 
he questioned whether the amount of spirit in our 
home-made wines was sufficient for the purpose. 
On the Special Differences between the Larynx 
of the Negro and that of the White Man. By Dr. 
George D. Gibb.—The author had examined the 
larynx of the negro in the dead and living in fifty- 
eight instances, and the result justified him in 
arriving at certain conclusions, to be confirmed or 
modified by further experience. These were the 
almost invariable presence of the cartilages of 
Wrisberg, which were either quite rudimentary or 
absent in the white race, with some rare excep- 
tions ; they are present in the old and young of 
both sexes in the negro, probably more fully 
developed in the prime of life; their general 
presence in the negro and their absence or rudi- 
mentary condition in the white race prove them 
to be characteristic of the former. The true vocal 
cords in the negro, instead of being horizontal and 
nearly in a plane with the general strike of the 
floor of the ventricles—a characteristic almost 
never varying in the white race—are represented 
by an oblique incline from within outwards— 
that is, their internal free border is elevated at a 
higher angle than their external or attached border, 
thus giving to each vocal cord a slanting or shelv- 
ing direction outwards and downwards. This 
obliquity of the cords varies in degree and extent, 
but can be generally distinguished ; the contrast, 
however, is striking between the flat horizontal 
surface and the oblique. In the white man the 
ventricle of Morgagni is situated external to, but 
immediately above the plane of the true vocal 
cords; whilst, in the negro, a long and narrow 
elliptical opening is seen leading downwards and 
outwards into the ventricle, the whole extent of 
which to its very fundus is visible in most black 
people. The change of position in the ventricle is 
most striking, for it hangs sidewise on the outer 
side of a sale vocal cord, not unlike the saddle- 
bags on the sides of a mule. The relative position 
of the thyro-arytenoid muscles is necessarily altered 
by the last-named condition. These facts the 
author brought forward regardless of any theory, 
and with no other object in view than to advance 
our knowledge of the anatomy of parts hereto- 
fore inaccessible to vision. He had prepared, ina 
tabular form, all his examinations of I black people, 
with the dates, country, and other points of 
interest ; and the facts made out were explained 


by large diagrams. 
Sub-Section D.—PrysroLoey. 


On the Obliteration of the Sutures in One 
Class of Ancient British Skulls. By Dr. J. 
Thurnam.—The skulls of the stone period gave 
indications of synostosis ; and, as a race character- 
istic, and in connexion with this fact, it was 
worthy of notice that the sutures closed earlier in 
superior than in inferior races and that their 
earlier obliteration was an African peculiarity. A 
comparison of a number of skulls showed that the 
elongated form was usually coincident with the 
early obliteration of the sutures ; but whether the 
two things were in any way connected it was 
Senge to say. The author referred to the 
finding in a barrow in Wiltshire, from which 
fourteen skeletons had been taken, of a very much 
elongated skull, which was marked by the perfect 
obliteration of the sagittal suture, while the coronal 
and all lateral sutures were open. It was the 
skull of a young man, and the case was evidently 
not one of senile obliteration. After speaking of 
the result of discoveries in Gloucestershire and in 
other parts of the country, Dr. Thurnam gave a 
description of an ancient British skull, found at 
Charlcomb, near Bath, the transverse depression 
of which was, in his opinion, due to the wearing 
of a particular description of head-dress. Ex- 
ternal ure not unfrequently caused oblitera- 
tion of the suture where it was applied. 

Dr. Thurnam said his observations did not bear 
out the impression that some of the ancient races 
of this country were of the same class with those 
who once spread over the whole of Northern 





Europe. The theory was not well sustained, 
inasmuch as our oldest skulls were very narrow, 
whereas in Lapland they were the reverse. 

On the Presence of Indigoin Purulent Discharges. 
By Dr. W. B. Herapath.—The author alluded to 
the presence of the clear or yellow form, but 
entered fully into the details of a case of an 
enlargement of the knee-joint, where the blue 
pigment was present in a serous discharge. This 
pigment must have been present in the serum of 
the blood, in the yellow principle, and probably 
assumed the blue colour by oxidization. 

Dr. Ransom suggested that the appearance 
might have been due to some salts of iron, and 
not indigo at all. 

Dr. Herapath had not had the opportunity of 
submitting it to the most rigid examination ; but 
he was satisfied, by the chemical tests he had 
applied, that, if not indigo itself, the matter was 
of exactly analogous properties. 

On the Temperature of the Sexes. By Dr. Davy. 
—The theory of Aristotle that a man possessed 
more warmth than a woman had been disputed ; 
and it had been held by some, as the result of 
modern research, that the temperature of women 
was slightly superior to that of men. The author 
considered the early opinion the more correct. 
Taking the average, the temperature of males and 
females was as 10°58 to 10°13. The result of 
some elaborate experiments recently instituted 
was that the temperature in the case of the men 
varied between 99 and 99}, that of the women 
was between 973 and 98. An examination of 
other animals gave still a somewhat higher tem- 
perature for the male than the female, six fowls 
showing the proportion of 108°33 for the former 
to 107-79 for the latter. 

Dr. Ransom asked whether Dr. Davy had made 
any experiments as to the power of resistin 
variation and temperature in the sexes, an 
whether he had noticed any connexion between 
that and the usual average temperature; if males 
consumed more carbonic acid, were they able to 
resist alterations of temperature better than 
females? No doubt men were more exposed to 
influence of weather in their various avocations ; 
but, on the other hand, he believed it was a matter 
of observation that females did not clothe them- 
selves so warmly as men. 

Dr. Davy said the probability was that women 
did not resist cold so well as men, and that the 
greater the strength and energy, the larger the 

uantity of blood flowing, the greater would be 

the power of resistance. Generally speaking, he 
believed that women suffered more from cold than 
men, and really required a warmer dress than 
men. 

On the Functions of the Cerebellum. By W. 
T. S. Prideaux. 

Note on the Action of the Bromides of Lithium, 
Zine, and Lead. By Dr. G. D. Gibb.—The first 
of these was prepared with the view of treating gout 
and rheumatism of the throat and neck. In small 
doses it acts as a tonic, gentle stimulant, and 
sometimes as a diuretic, and may be combined 
with other agents with advantage. The bromide 
of zine he had found to relieve impaired nervous 
power, whilst the salt of lead he proposed as a 
soothing and cool local agent in certain inflamed 
states of the mucous membrane. 

On the Functions of the Liver. By Dr. Good- 
man.—The author drew attention to the fact that 
the purification of the blood by excretion was not 
the only function of the liver, but that it had also 
a purifying action upon the food and soluble sub- 
stances before passing into the blood and after 
the separation of the bile. 

On the Lymphatics in the Liver of Man and 
the Pig. By Dr. L. T. A. Carter.—The author 
explained and illustrated by drawings the extent 
of penetration of various injecting preparations. 
From these preparations he concluded that the 
blood-vessels ook totiabalios are in direct com- 
munication with each other. He also described 
a peculiar relation of the branches of the hepatic 
artery to the lymphatics. 

On the Presence of Valves in the Abdominal 
Veins. By Dr. E. Crisp.— All physiologists up 
to the time of his discovery of valves in the splenic 
vein of the giraffe in 1852 had denied the exist- 
ence of these valves. Kélliker, in his article on 
the spleen, in Todd’s Cyclopedia, says that the 
abdominal veins contain no valves, and Dr. Car- 
penter had made the same assertion. The phy- 
siological import of these valves in the abdominal 
veins of many animals was most important, and it 
was strange, considering their abundance, that they 
had not before been discovered. A di was 
shown of one of the mesentric veins of the reindeer, 
which contained -two pairs of valves; of the 


left renal vein of the Nylghau, which contained ten 
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valves, two single and four pairs ; of the renal vein 
of the Sondial ox (Bos sondiacus), frora Pegu, the 
only ews brought to Europe, in the left renal 
vein of which there were two pair of valves. Un- 
like our ox, this animal had a non-lobated kidney. 
A drawing of the stomach and spleen of the horse 
was exhibited, for the p of demonstrating 
the number of these valves, but especially to show 
that those who had analysed the blood of the 
spleen, and had stated that it contained only half 
the solid matter of other blood, must have taken 
the used blood of the stomach; so these analyses 
were utterly and entirely useless. Dr. Crisp 

found valves in the abdominal veins in many 
animals; but, in many of his dissections, he 
had omitted to look for them, so that the pro- 
portion of animals possessing this beautiful mecha- 
nism in the abdominal veins would be much greater. 
In the dog these valves were not generally 
found in the stomach veins; but the animal 
in question was very large, and had, from feed- 
ing on vegetable food, its stomach enormously 
increased in size—a fact that threw much light, it 
was thought, upon the mode of formation of these 
valves. Dr. Crisp had seen the same condition of 
stomach in man from long-continued over-feeding. 


Section E.—GroGRaPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


On the Present State of Dahomey. By Captain 
Burton.—In the year 1863-64, the author twice 
visited Dahomey, the first visit lasting one month, 
the second three months ; and he was now induced 
to thus make known the results of his observations 
of Dahomey life in the belief that his experience 
would rectify many popular mistakes. The extent 
and population of the land of Dahomey had been 
greatly exaggerated, and was but about 4000 
square miles, with a population of about 150,000, 
four-fifths of whom were women and children. 
The Customs of the Dahomans are divided into 
Grand and Yearly. The word “ Custom ” is used 
to signify the costs or charges paid to the king at 
a certain season of the year. The Grand Custom 
takes place only after the death of aking. Tra- 
vellers of the olden time give terrible accounts of 
the slaughter and barbarity which accompanied it. 
Dalzel (1721) said it lasted three weeks, and was 
marked almost every day with human blood. 
Captain Fryer, and particularly Mr. Hoge 
Governor of Appolonia, were present ; and bo 
affirm that no less than 500 men, women, and 
children fell victims. The last Grand Customs 
were performed, in November 1860, by Gelele, 
the present sovereign, to honour the name of his 
sire, Gezo. The horrors of the rite were ex- 
aggerated with ridiculous adjuncts ; for instance, 
the Europe-wide report that the king floated a 
canoe, and dled himself in a tank full of 
human blood. It arose from the custom of 
collecting the gore of the victims in pits about 
two feet deep and four in diameter. Yet reports 
from the Wesleyan missionaries show that very 
little change has taken place as regards the number 
of visitors during two-thirds of a century. The 
Yearly Customs were first heard of by Europe 
in the days of Agaja the Conqueror (1708-27). 
They form continuations of the Grand Customs, 
and they periodically supply the departed monarch 
with free attendants in the shadowy world, 
They, of course, cwn no future state of rewards 
and punishments. There the king will be a king, 
and a slave a slave, for ever. 
victims at the Annual Customs has been greatly 
swollen by report. Mr. James, at the —- 
of the present century, found the maximum 
three several years to be 65. Commander Forbes 
owns that, in the later years of the last king’s reign, 
not more than 36 heads fell. During the author’s 
second visit to Agbome 40 men were put to death, 
an equal number of women presumably being 
sent to the next world ; but, if so, the execution 
took place within the palace. The men were all 
criminals and war-captives ; no innocent Dahoman 
is ever killed on these occasions, and the king 
judges in person those accused of capital offences. 
He is so particular about the lives of his subjects 
that, throughout the empire, coroners’ inquests 
must follow every death and certify that it has 
not been violent. The time of execution is during 
the hours of darkness ; and of these Zan Nyan 
or “ Bad Nights,” there were two—January 1 and 
January 5, 1864. The public stay within doors 
under pain of death, and the king personally 
superintends the executions. Some are clubbed 
“ ammazzati ;” others are beheaded by the Mingan, 
or og The — or second minister, = 
takes his part in tragedy. After death 

ies are exposed in the Uh jro market-place 
mF thee 5 The men, attired, as during life, 

nightcaps, are seated in pairs upon 
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Gold Coast stools, se 4 1g by adouble-storeyed 
scaffold, about 40 feet high, of rough beams, two 
perpendiculars, and as many connecting hori- 
zontals. Between these patibula are galleries 
of thin posts, about 30 feet tall, with single or 
double victims, hanging head downwards; cords, 

assed in several coils round the ankles and above 
the knees, attach them to the cross-bar of the fatal 
tree. These tokens of the king’s piety are allowed 
to remain exposed for several days, after which 
they are thrown into the city ditch. It is not, 
however, at the Customs that the great loss of life 
takes place. Whatever action, however trivial, is 
performed by the king, it must dutifully be re- 
ported to his sire in the shadowy realm, A vic- 
tim, almost always a war-captive, is chosen; the 


message is delivered to him, an erry 
draught of rum following it, and he is despatche 
to Hades in the best of humour. Captain 


Burton continued :—“T heard of only one case 
where the victim objected to lose his life. Even 
those who were prepared for the Customs (which 
I witnessed) sat looking at the various cere- 
monies, beating time to the music, and eyeing 
all my movements. At my request the king par- 
doned about half of them, but no man thanked 
me. There are two ethnological peculiarities in 
Dahomey which require notice—the corporeal 
duality of the king, and the precedence of women 
overmen. The monarch is double—two kings in 
one, Gelele, for instance, rules the city, and 
Addo-kpon governs the bush—that is to say, the 
country and farmer folk. The latter has his 
palace about six miles from the capital, his high 
officers, male and female, his wives and eunuchs. 
Moreover, criminals and victims are set apart for 
him at the Customs. With regard to the position 
of women, it must be remembered that the king 
has two courts, masculine and feminine. The 
former never enters the women’s palace ; the latter 
never quit it except on public occasions. The high 
officers of both courts correspond in name and dig- 
a there are, for instance, the female ‘Min-gan’ 
and the male ‘Min-gan,’ the she-Meu and the he- 
Meu, and the woman officer is called the ‘ No,’ or, 
mother of the man. Strangers also find maternal 
parents. There is, for imstance, an English 
‘mother,’ who expects presents from her protégés. 
Some resident merchants have two ‘ mothers,’ 
one given by the late, the other by the present, 
king. Royalty itself is not exempt; there are 
‘mothers’ for all the deceased rulers. The 
origin of the exceptional organization is, I believe, 
the masculine physique of the women, enabling 
them to compete with the men in bodily strength, 
nerve, and endurance. It is the same with most 
of the races inhabiting the Delta of the Niger, 
where feminine harshness of feature and strongness 
of form mark the masculine. The custom is of 
old tate in Yoruba, and our histories depict the 
‘ Mino’—‘ our mothers,’ vulgarly called amazons 
—before the birth of the late King Gezo, who used 
to boast that he had organised a female army. 
He doubtless regarded the force with a favouring 
eye, depending upon it to check the turbulence 
and treachery of his subjects, and to cause rivalry 
in the field by breeding jealousy between the sexes. 
He ordered every Dahoman to presenthis daughter, 
of whom the most promising are chosen, and trained 
toarms. Gelele, the present ruler, causes every 
girl to be eit 4 to him before marriage, and 
retains her at his pleasure in the palace. Of 
Gelele’s so-called amazons about two-thirds are 
said to be maidens—a peculiar body in Africa, 
The remaining third has been married, That an 
element of desperation might not be wanting, 
women liable to death are ‘dashed’ to the 
king, and are duly enlisted. Besides these 
criminals, the Xantippes who make men’s 
hours bitter are very properly ut into the 
—? and Africa is well stocked with the 
noble host of martyrs that begins not with 

and ends not with Mr. Thomas Sayers. 
The fighting women are not de facto married to 
the king; but it may take place at his discretion. 
The first person that made the present ruler a 
father was one of his colonels. The amazons 
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corps. The Fanti women bindround their hair, which 
requires scanty confinement, narrow white fillets, 


-with two rude crocodiles of blue cloth sewn on 


the band. The other two divisions are the wings 
right and left. The three corps consist of five 
arms, under their several officers—namely, 1. 
The Agbarya, or blunderbuss women, who may 
be considered the grenadiers. They are the big- 
gest and strongest of the force, and each is accom- 
panied by an attendant carrying ammunition. 
With these rank the carbineers, the bayoneteers, 
and a company armed with heavy weapons, and 
called Gan’ uw’ nian,’ or ‘Live to kill” 2. The 
Elephant hunters, who are held to be the bravest 
of these women; twenty have been known to 
bring down, at one volley, with their rude 
appliances, seven animals out of a herd. 3, 
The Nyekplo-hen-to, or women armed with the 
huge razors, of which an illustration lately ap- 
peared in the English papers. 4, The infantry, 
or line women, forming the staple of the forces ; 
from them, as in France, the élite is drawn. They 
are armed with Tower muskets, and are well sup- 
plied with ammunition. But they ‘manceuvre with 
precisely the precision of a flock of sheep,’ and 
they are too light to stand a charge of the poorest 
European troops. Personally they are clean, 
without much muscle; they are hard dancers, 
indefatigable singers, and, though affecting a mili- 
tary and swaggering gait, they are rather mild and 
unassuming in general appearance. 5. The Go- 
hen-to, or archeresses, who, in the late king’s time, 
were young girls, the parade corps, the pride of 
the army and the pink of dancers. Armed witha 
peculiar bow, a quiver full of light cane-shafts, 
and a small knife lashed with a lanyard to the 
wrist, they were distinguished by scanty attire, by 
a tunic extending to the knee, and by an ivory 
bracelet on the left arm. Their weapon has 
sunken in public esteem. Under Gezo’s son they 
are never seen on parade, and, when in the field, 
they are used as scouts and porters. They also 
carry the wounded to the rear. The total number 
of amazons was 1685. Gelele, the present king, has 
never been able to bring more than 10,000 troops 
into the field. His ‘ most illustrious viragos’ are 
now amere handful. King Gezo lost the flower 
of his force in March 1851 under the walls of 
Abeokuta, and the loss was never made good. 
Gelele has lately followed the example of his sire. 
On Tuesday, March 15, 1864, the present king 
carried out his favourite project, his daily thought 
and nightly dream—an attack upon Abeokuta, 
where his father had left fame and honour. The 
attempt was contemptible in the extreme, and the 
consequence to Dahomey a loss of about 1000 
slain and about 2000 captured. Thus Dahomey 
yearly loses prestige. She is weakened by a tra- 
ditional policy, by a continual shedding of blood, 
and by the arbitrary measures of her king, who 
has resolved to grind the foes of his subjects for 
ten years, of which six have elapsed. She is de- 
moralized by an export slave-trade, by frequent 
failings in law, and by close connexion with Euro- 
ans. As was remarked a dozeii years ago by 
Commander Forbes, Dahomey now contains no 
Dahomans. The gallant old race of which our 
historians speak has been killed out ; its place has 
been taken by a mongrel breed of captives. Except 
the royal blood, which may number two thousand 
souls, all are of an impure race, and are bond fide 
slaves to the king. Under these circumstances, it 
is pleasing to remark the gradual but sure advance 
of El Islam, the perfect cure of the disorders 
which rule the land. Amongst (say) eight ham- 
mock-bearers I found two Moslems.” 

On the River Congo. By Captain Burton.—This 
paper contained the particulars of the author’s 
ascent to the Yellala, or Great Rapids of the Congo. 
He remarked that Africa boasted four first-rate 
rivers, all rising within the zone of nearly con- 
stant ram. These were the Nile, the Niger, the 
Zambesi, and the Congo. The latter was the 
least known. Navigators have contented them- 
selves hitherto with noticing its prodigious out- 
fall, and, since the fatal expedition of Captain Tuckey, 
travellers have not ventured to explore it. On 
July 29, 1863, Captain Smith, of H.M. ship 
Torch, gave Captain Burton a passage southwards 
from Fernando Po, where he had been suffering, 
like all other white men there, with some severity. 
As the improvement of his health was but slow, 
he resolved upon proceeding towards the highlands 
of the Upper Congo, which tradition represented 
to be asanatorium. After adventures and obser- 
vations, the recounting of which proved most 
acceptable and pleasurable to the meeting of the 
Section yesterday, Captain Burton reached the 
great rapids. conclusion, Captain Burton 
observed eg eee: those rapids, the grand 
river forks. re is @ north-eastern branch, 
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which has been represented as flowing from a 
lake. The information he obtained at the rapids 
left him no doubt of the fact. In the previous 
year, when he visited the source of the river 
Gaboon, he was informed by the Fans that, after 
eighteen days’ travel towards the east, they came 
upon a water flowing to the right or southward, 
This must be the north-eastern fork of the Congo. 
He hoped that the strvey of his distinguished 
friend Paul du Chaillu would set the question at 
rest. The south-eastern branch of the Congo 
Captain Burton firmly believes is the Coango and 
the Cassai which Dr. Livingstone crossed near 
the head. 

The Chairman, in briefly pointing out the 
importance of the paper, said that the geogra- 
phical love of Captain Burton was the Niger ; and 
the committee had decided to specially recommend 
H.M.’s Government to grant Captain Burton six 
months’ additional leave to enable him to complete 
the discovery of the source up the Niger. 

Dr. Livingstone agreed with what had been 
said to be the main branch of the Congo 
lying away to the south-east. All that has 
lately been explored shows that the river there 
is about the size of the Clyde, lying in a 
valley very much like that in which Bath is 
situated, with heights sloping in a similar manner; 
and he thought that the country was as beautiful 
as that around Bath. Last year he was unfor- 
tunately prevented from going north to the tract 
which was trod by Captain Burton and the lamented 
Captain Speke ; but he received information from 
some travellers and traders of a native tribe that 
there were two lakes which joined, and first flowed 
away to the west, and then turned to the north 
and flowed into the lake Tanganyika. He main- 
tained that this river flowed into the Zambesi, but 
was told that he was wrong. He then asked 
where the water went to after entering the lake ; 
but this was a question they could not answer, 
So far as they knew, the news that had been 
brought home regarding this lake was correct. He 
suggested that, when the river was full, the Yellala 
rapids would be found comparatively smooth, as 
he had found those of the Zambesi to be, and that 
therefore any exploration of the Congo should be 
made when the river was full. He thought it 
would be of great advantage and iaterest to geo- 
graphy if any one would undertake to ascend the 
Congo and examine its two branches. 

Dr. Kirk said that palm-oil of good quality was 
to be obtained, in the neighbourhood of that lake, 
from a dwarf variety of the palm. 

On an Accumulation of Shells, with Human 
Industrial Remains, found on a Hill near the 
River Teign, in Devonshire. By Mr. W. Pengelly, 
F.R.S.—This was a short description of a singular 
accumulation of shells of edible molluscs, to the 
amount of nearly sixty cartloads, recently found 
occupying a drain-like trench rudely but dis- 
tinctly cut in red conglomerate rock near the 
eummit of a hill about a mile and a half from the 
right bank of the river Teign, in Devonshire, and 
something over a mile from the Roman camp on 
Mibbern Down. It had been carefully investigated 
by Mr. William Hearder and the author, and 
many fragments of bones of domestic animals, a 
considerable quantity of broken pottery, a portion 
of a hand-mill, a bone pin, and a brass bracelet 
had been found mixed with the shells. 


Section F.—Economic ScieNcE aND STATISTICS. 


Statistics of Crime and Criminals. By Mr 
Saunders, Recorder of Bath.—The object at- 
tempted by the writer was to disabuse the public 
mind as to the supposed increase of crime in 
England. The learned gentleman followed the 
Home Office arrangements of the criminal returns 
—viz., lst, Known thieves and depredators; 2nd, 
receivers of stolen goods; 3rd, prostitutes; 4th, 
suspected persons; 5th, vagrants and tramps— 
these making up that large body of persons de- 
signated by the title of “The criminal classes at 
large.” Taking these classes in each year, we find 
that, in the year 1858, they numbered 134,922; 
1859, 135,766; 1860, 131,024; 1861, 123,049; 
1862, 127,051; 1863, 126,139—showing a de- 
crease in five years of 8783. Now, when it is 
understood that there are annually set at liberty, 
either upon tickets-of-leave or upon expiration of 
sentences, between two and three thousand pri- 
soners who have been condemned to penal servi- 
tude, and that, during the five years from 1858 to 
1863, no less than 12,281 such persons had been 
thus released from confinement, the decrease in 
numbers of the criminal classes at large is a8 sa- 
tisfactory as it is remarkable. It is found that the 
diminution of crimes has kept with the les- 
sened numbers of the cri classes. In the 
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two following years (1862 and 1863) there is | £3,000,000 worth only haying been exported in 


certainly an increase; but, as the increase in the 
year 1862 was not sustained in the year 1863, we 
may well conclude that the check in the decrease 
of crime has been but temporary. Such facts as 
these conclusively show the tendency of crime to 
confine itself to the untrained and ignorant, and 
to leave the educated almost wholly free from its 
association. Crime and ignorance clearly go hand 
in hand ; and, although it by no means follows that 
an untaught man will become a criminal, instruo- 
tion would appear to afford a guarantee against 
the educated man becoming such. A substantial 
check has been put upon the growth of crime 
amongst our juvenile population. The decline 
in the number of commitments of prisoners 
under sixteen years of age has been one- 
third in seven years, the number in 1856 being 
13,981 and in 1863 only 8459. 

Mr. Purdy took exception to several of the 
author’s data, and controverted some of his con- 
clusions. He pointed out that Mr. Saunders had 
occasionally placed too great reliance on the 
figures in the Home Office tables—such as the 
census of the criminal classes at large, which a 
very emall amount of research should have satis- 
fied a judicial mind was open to the gravest 
doubts. Statistics, incautiously handled, were 
dangerous instruments ; none more so than these 
very criminal statistics. The writer was also entirely 
wrong in ascribing an increase of crime to the 
distressed districts of Lancashire during the 
cotton famine. Had Mr. Saunders analysed the 
returns he would have found that, after deducting 
Liverpool, which had not suffered, the residue of 
the county showed an appreciable decrease in 
crimes and offences as between 1861, the last 
year of prosperity, and 1863, when the distress 
attained its maximum, 

The Recorder of Birmingham agreed with the 
author upon the general results and the general 
diminution of crime, though he differed from him 
in details. 

Statistics on the Number and Occupations of 
Foreigners in England. By Professor Levi.— 
According to the last census there were 80,090 
foreigners in England and Wales, being at the 
rate of 0:0°41 to every 100 natives. That, how- 
ever, was considerably less than the number of 
foreigners in France or the United States. In 
France, in 1861, there were 506,381 foreigners in 
a population of 37,386,313 ; and, in the United 


States, in 1860, there were 4,136,175 foreigners | 
Of the 80,090 


out of a population of 27,489,461. 
foreigners in England and Wales 73,000 were 
Europeans, 9500 Armenians, 500 Africans, and 
500 between Asiatic and natives of other coun- 
tries. Of the 73,000 Europeans 30,000 were 
Germans, 13,000 were French, 5500 were from 
Holland, 4500 from Italy, 5000 from Norway and 
Sweden, 5000 from Russia and Poland, 2000 from 
Spain and Portugal, 2000 from Belgium, and 
2500 from Denmark, and about 1000 from Greece 
and Turkey. Fully one half of the foreigners in 
England and Wales are located in London. Of 
the total number of foreigners in this country, 
57,000 are males and 27,000 females; and, of the 
73,000 Europeans, 13,000 were under twenty 
years of age. 

On the Quantity and Value of Foreign Grain 
imported into the United Kingdom since the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, By Mr. F. Purdy.— 
The writer observed that the benefits which the 
country had already derived from free trade were 
beyond the most sanguine anticipations of those 
who had successfully striven to destroy the pro- 
tective tariff of England. The Custom House 
returns disclose figures which, to those who are 
not very familiar with statistical and economic 
research, look like fabulous amounts. For ex- 
ample, in the four years ended with 1844—these 
were the last years of the celebrated and mis- 
chievous “ sliding scale””—1,825,000 quarters was 
the average yearly quantity of wheat imported ; 
the price of British wheat being, in those years, 
64s. 4d., 57s. 3d., 50s. 1d., and 51s. 3d., taking the 
- prices chronologically. But, in the four years 
ended with 1863, the average imports were 
6,970,000 quarters, at prices ranging between 
44s. 9d. and 55s. 5d. The imports in quantity 
were, in the last four years, nearly fourfold what 
we obtained in 1841-44; at the same time the 
price was muchlower. Under “grain” Mr. Purdy 
classed wheat, wheaten flour and meal, barley, 
oats, rye, maize, peas and beans, &c.; and it was 


shown, with to the value of these com- 
modities, that whole of the imports during 
the decade ended with 1863 amounted to 


£250,202,000. fe. 8 all this vast quantity of 
grain and flour which this money-value repre. 
sents has been consumed in this kingdom, about 





_ cable to a tensile strain, they were broken by dead | 


| they could be raised or lowered at pleasure. 


the ten years. The annual average home con- 
sumption of foreign corn, flour, and meal for 
1852-63 was 11,865,000 quarters, valued at 
£25,000,000 very nearly. Three periods of four 
years each were then taken to show the imports 
according to population. Average annual quantity 

r head. 


pe 
1842-45... 0'8 of a bushel. 
1852-55... 2°3 bushels. 
1860-63 ... 4°4 bushels. 


So that the quantity taken with reference to the 
population was precisely five and a half times 
greater in 1860-3 than it was eighteen years 
before. It was further shown that, as regards the 
different parts of the United Kingdom, they 
appeared to participate equally in the imports of 
grain properly so called; but that, of flour and 
meal, [reland received a much smaller quantity 
than either England or Scotland—e.g., the follow- 
ing were shown to be the proportions in each 


division in 1861 :— Bushelsofgrain Flour and 


per he meal, 
England and Wales ... sa od a = 28°6 
Scotland ... aa on “a ow oo ah 29°83 
Ireland ... } bain Vee id 36 


The year of maximum imports was 1862, when 

18,441,000 quarters of grain, meal, and flour of 

all sorts were received into the ports of the United 

Kingdom, valued at £37,772,000. Mr. Macculloch 

had computed that; for human food and for the 

inferior animals, this country required 49,000,000 

quarters of grain, flour, and meal annually. This 

estimate was framed five or six years ago. Very 
recently, Mr. Caird has computed the quantity of 
wheat required for the consumption of Great 

Britain at 18,700,000 quarters. 

From the appendix to the paper the following 
figures have been abstracted, to show the countries 
to which we were, at the latest date, indebted for our 
grain imports :— 

Quantities of Grain, of every Description of Grain, and of 
Flour and Meal, imported into the United Kingdom in 
1863. Total Quantity, 25,955,939 qrs. 

Whereof was from :— 





rs. rs, 

1. United States...... 3,807,035 | 7. Denmark .......... 1,074,600 
2. Turkey( Moldavia, 8. British North 

GO.) uctkinc. RECA America ...... 920,071 
3. Prussia . 1,751,012 | 9. Sweden_............. 886,723 
4. Russia 1,737,388 | 10. Hanse Towns ... 379,584 
5. France 1,099,714 | 11, Other parts of 
G6. Egypt... 1,079,311 Germany ...... 208,520 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Improved Ladders. By Mr. G. Fawcus.— 
Various plans have been tried for joining ladders 
together, either as military scaling-ladders, fire- 
escapes, or the ordinary plan of lashing one over 
the other, as practised by masons, &. There was 
exhibited in the International Exhibition, 1862, a 
method of fastening scaling-ladders with dove- 
tailed and grooved bolts. Last January Mr. 
Faweus presented to the Corporation of Tyne- 
mouth a set of fire-escape ladders fastened with 
steel spring catches acting on iron clasps or 
hoops, the ends of each succeeding ladder fitting 
over cleats fastened on the side-pieces, and some 
other improvements, as shown in the small model. 
Mr. Fawcus now proposes another plan, which, 
it is thought, may be made available for any kind 
of ladder. 

On the Mechanical Properties of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable. By Mr. W. Fairbairn.—The 
Atlantic Telegraph Company had determined, 
previously to the second attempt to submerge a 
telegraph cable across the Atlantic, to fortify 
themselves by the opinions of men of eminence 
and experience in the various branches of science 
and engineering involved in such an undertaking. 
Experiments have been carried on to determine— 
Ist, the mechanical I ton ae of cables submitted 
for submergence in deep water ; 2nd, the chemical 
properties of the insulator, and the best means to 
be adopted for the preservation and duration of 
the cable ; and, 3rd, the electrical properties and 
conditions of the cable when immersed, under 
pressure, at great depths. Mr. Fairbairn under- 
took the first part of the inquiry, and instituted a 
laborious series of experiments. In order to attain 
accuracy as regards the resisting powers of each 


weights, suspended from a crab or crane, by which 
The 
weights were laid on one cwt. at a time, and the 


_ elongations were carefully taken and recorded as 





each alternate fourth hundredweight was added 
until it was broken. By this process the amount 
of elongation was accurately determined. The 
result of the investigation was the selection of the 
cable of “or a and Elliott, which stood 
highest in order of strength. In this inqui 

upwards of forty specimens of cables tate bien 
tested in their finished state; and this might have 
been sufficient for the Committee to determine the 
best description of cable. It was, however, deemed 
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advisable to investigate still further, not only the 
cable as a cable, but to test experimentally each 
separate part, in orderthat every security should be 
afforded as to the strength and quality of the 
material to be employed in the construction. 
With regard to the covering wires, constituting 
the principal strength of the cable, Mr. Fairbairn 
finds that, with proper care in the selection of the 
material in the first instance, a judicious system 
of manipulation in the second, and a rigid system 
of inspection of the manufacture, a wire of homo- 
geneous iron ‘095 inches diameter can be made of 
strength sufficient to sustain from 900 to 1000 lbs., 
with an elongation of ‘0068, or 68 10,000th parts 
of an inch per unit of length. This description of 
iron appears to be the most suitable for the Atlantic 
cable, as it combines strength with ductility, and 
may be produced at a comparatively moderate 
cost. It was also found desirable to test the 
separate strands of each cable as well as the wires 
themselves. For this purpose a number of strands 
similar to those employed in the manufacture of 
the different cables were a and the 
tensile breaking strain and elongations carefully 
observed and recorded. In order to ascer- 
tain whether the length of the lay of the ae 
and Manilla round the strand was of that spi 

form which produced a maximum of strength, 
the yarns eparated from the strand was also tested ; 
and, comparing the sum of the breaking strains of 
the wire and yarn separately with that of the two 
in combination in the strand, the object by these 
means was approximately obtained. Another very 
important question arises in the construction of 
this cable, and that is, the strength of the core 
and its conducting-wire, and how it is to be pro- 
tected under a pressure of 7000 Ibs. to 8000 lbs, 
per sauure ine ., When lodged at the bottom of 
the ocean. This appeared a question well entitled 
to consideration ; and, provided a properly insu- 
lated wire, of one or more strands, can, without 
any exterior covering, be deposited with safety at 
these great depths, it is obvious that the simpler 
the cable the better. Assuming, therefore, that 
gutta-percha is the most desirable material that 
can be employed as an insulator, it then resolves 
itself into the question, What additional covering 
and what additional strength are necessary to enable 
the engineer so to pay out of the ship a length of 
2600 miles, into the deepest water, as to deposit 
it, without strain, at the bottom of the ocean? 
This is the question the Committee had to solve, 
and for this very important object experiments 
were instituted. Regarding the circumstances 
bearing directly upon the ultimate strength of the 
cable, the Committee have arrived at the conclusion 
that the cable No. 46, composed of homogeneous 
wire, calculated to bear not less than from 850 lbs, 
to 1000 lbs. per wire, with a stretch of five-tenths 
of an inch in 50 inches, is the most suitable 
for the Atlantic cable. The following is the 
specification of No. 46 cable: —The conductor 
consists of a copper strand of seven wires (six 
laid round Bee each wire gauging ‘048 (or 
No. 18 of the Birmingham wire-gauge), the entire 
strand gauging ‘144 inch (or No. 10 Birmingham 
gauge), and weighing 300 lbs. per nautical mile, 
imbedded for solidity in the composition known as 
“Chatterton’s compound.” The insulator consists 


of gutta-percha, four layers of which are laid on alter- , 


nately, with four thin layers of Chatterton’s com- 
pound, making a diameter of the core of ‘464 inch, 
and a circumference of 1392 inches. The weight 
of the entire insulator is 400 lbs. per nautical mile, 
The external protection is in two parts. First, 
the core is surrounded with a padding of soft tjute 
yarn, saturated with a preservative mixture. Next 
to this padding is the protective covering, which 
consists of ten solid wires of the gauge ‘095 inch, 
drawn from homogeneous iron, each wire sur- 
rounded separately with five strands of Manilla 
yarn, saturated with a preservative compound 
the whole of the ten strands thus formed of the 
hemp and iron being laid spirally round the 
padded core. The weight of this cable in air is 
34 ewt. per nautical mile—the weight in water is 
14 ewt. per nautical mile. The breaking strain is 
7 tons 15 ewt., or equal to eleven times its weight 


per nautical mile in water—that is to say, if 


suspended perpendicularly, it would bear its own 
weight in eleven miles depth of water. The 
deepest water to be encountered between Ireland 
and Newfoundland is about 2400 fathoms, and 
one mile being equal to 1014 fathoms; therefore 
1014 x 11=11,154, and 2400=4°64: the cable 
having thus a strength equal to 464 times of its 
own vertical weight in the deepest water. 

In the discussion which followed Captain Sel 
wyn objected to a spiral covering combined with & 
straight internal wire as incompatible with security 
from disruption. 
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Mr. Hawkshaw said no “og would dispute 
Captain Sel was right in principle. e 
failures in ag Malta and Poh nr wget did 
not arise from the spiral and longitudinal com- 
bination, but from a chemical action on the iron 
covering, the wires presenting the appearance of 
corrosion, as if by an acid. No coating of iron 
would last in such a situation, and the only 
remedy was to lay the cable wire in such a cover- 
ing in another situation where such a corrosive 
action did not take . It was no matter 
of ae to him that the first Atlantic cable 
failed. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE are informed that Mr. Warren De La Rue, 
Mr. Balfour Stewart, and M. Loewy are engaged 
in a series of important investigations, embracing 
a variety of interesting views connected with the 
physics of the sun, these views being derived 
partly from a discussion of the photographic pic- 
tures obtained at Kew, and partly from considera- 
tions wholly distinct from the results of photo- 
graphic observations. Mr. Carrington has also 
recently placed at the disposal of these gentlemen 
his observations made at Red Hill during a period 
of seven years. It is expected that some light 
may thus be thrown on terrestrial meteorology, 
re possibly also on molecular physics, by the 
labours of these ardent workers in science. 

TuE site of the Othona of the Notitia, the long- 
lost Ithancester of medieval writers, is now likely 
to be determined. For several months past works 
of reclamation have been carried on at St. Peter’s 
Head, near Bradwell (Broadwall?), in Essex, on the 
shore of the German Ocean, and recently traces 
of Roman buildings have been exposed, including 
portions of a wall of great strength, —— of 
regular ashlar, alternating with rows of bonding 
tiles. In immediate vicinity the spade has turned 
up numerous skeletons, doubtless of medieval in- 
terment, and vestiges of the earlier occupation, 
consisting of quantities of Samian and Caistor 
ware, glass beads, and coins of the Lower Empire. 
In the field where the excavations have been made 
stands the little Norman chapel—now a barn— 
of St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, built of Roman ma- 
terials; and this fact, coupled with the notices of 
Ithancester that occur in the mediseval writers, 
leads to the inference that this is the station of the 
Fortenses (Othona), who, in the decline of the 
Roman power, were charged with this portion of 
what was termed the Saxon shore. It is probable 
that the remains now brought to light were ex- 


es ce rs b 

ilemon Holland's «Additions to PCamden.” 
Holland mentions “a huge ruin of a thick 
wall,” and several Roman coins being found on 
the spot. 

TuE twenty-ninth meeting of the German Asso- 
ciation, held this year at Giessen, was brought to a 
conclusion on the 28rd ult., after a most successful 
meeting, more than a thousand’ members and 
associates being Tt Spontaneous genera- 
tion and some geological theories were among the 
matters discussed at some length. 

Tne last number of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten contains elements of Comet III. of this 

, discovered by Donati on the 9th ult. in Leo 
inor. . It promises a of interest. 

We learn from the Mining and Smelting 
Magazine that it has been s ted that the 

ce of the representatives of the Harvard 
niversity and Smithsonian Institute of Wash- 
= Honolulu should Me used as an oppor- 
or procuring a ogical survey of the 

3; and much local interest is felt Be the 
probability that the Hawaiian Government will 
give the necessary authority for settling the oft- 
mooted question, not only whether gold exists in 
Koolau, but also whether there is coal or other 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANATOMY OF THE GUINEA-WORM. 
ham, 
Sept. 24th, 1 








At page 117 of my memoir there is a definite 
statement with regard to the extreme develop- 
ment of the ovarian tube and its organic adhesion 
to the parieties of the body, and this statement 
is of some importance, as it fully accounts for 
the misconception into which Professor Owen 
and M. Jacobson had fallen concerning the 
anatomy of the Dracunculus. A little further on 
I add: “I have nowhere met with any reference 
to this great development of the genital tube and 
its close adherence to the parieties of the body ;” 
and it is this sentence which ap more 
particularly to have arrested Dr. Cobbold’s 
attention. 

He says: “Bastian, having carefully reviewed 
the writings of Busk, Owen, Jacobson, and others, 
seems to have supposed that their greatly de- 
veloped uterine organs had been altogether over- 
looked before his time” (loc. cit., p 382); and 
then goes on to say that he (Dr. Cobbold) and 
M. Chas. Robin, from observations separately 
made in 1853 and 1854, were perfectly aware of 
this great development ; in confirmation of which 
he quotes two statements, one from Sir George 
Ballinghall’s “ Military Surgery,” testifying to his 
own knowledge, and the other from M. Robin’s own 
writings. The quotations, however, simply go to 
prove that they were both aware the Guinea-worm 
possessed a genital tube containing myriads of 
sae, a fact, as I shall immediately show, known 
ong anterior to their time ; but no express allusion 
is made to the size of the organs, much less to the 
organic adhesion to which I especially referred. 
Notwithstanding this, Dr. Cobbold is bold enough 
to say : “I have thought it only due to Robin and 
myself to show that we at least, whatever our 
shortcomings, were ten years ago, from our own 
personal observations, made perfectly aware of 
the” (quoting my words) “ great development of 
the genital tube and its close adherence to the 
parieties of the body.” 

In additional reply to which I will simply state 
the fact that, in the very pages of my memoir to 
which Dr. Cobbold alludes, the first historical 
reference is a quotation from Rudolphi’s “ Ento- 
zoorum Synopsis,” Berolini, 1818, in which he 
speaks of the “‘multa millium milia” of young 
with which the oviduct was filled. Closely follow- 
ing it on the same page is a quotation from a 
memoir by Dr. Leblond, published in 1835 ; and 
I have also had occasion to mention a paper by 
Forbes in the Mad. Quart. Jour. of Med. Science 
for 1837, both of which contain mention of the 
discovery of innumerable young filling the ovi- 
duct, long anterior to Dr. Cobbold’s observation 
of the same fact. So that from this it would not 
appear that I was labouring under any miscon- 
ception upon the subject, though it does seem 
strange that Dr. Cobbold should have advanced 
any claims to priority when direct evidence to 
the contrary lay before him in the paper he was 
criticizing. 

After stating that I had discovered the young 
in all stages of development, but that, in common 
with all preceding observers, I had been unable to 
detect any vulva in the adult Dracunculus, Dr. 
Cobbold writes :—“ He has even stated his belief 
that the young are produced by a non-sexual 
process of development, and consequently also 
calls these germs ‘pseudova.’ I cannot, of 
course, for obvious reasons, share in this opinion, 
and must now, moreover, quit this portion of my 
subject, hoping to be able in my concluding sum- 
mary to introduce a number of interesting facts 
and surmises, &c.” (p. 385). I turn, with some 
interest, to this portion of Dr. Cobbold’s work, 
and find ten propositions, embodying statements 
quite familiar to me, from their having been dis- 
cussed or mentioned by previous writers upon the 
Dracunculus; but in vain did I look for any of 
the “ obvious reasons’’ which led Dr. Cobbold to 
dismiss these views so summarily, or for other 
explanations of the many anatomical facts which 
the process of agamo-genesis was brought forward 
to explain (as first suggested by Carter) ; and I 
regret the author did not give some hints as to 
+ gy Rnggpen for the weeny * myself and others 
of the equally unenlightened portion of his 
readers. : “te CHARLTON Bastian, 





STONEHENGE. 


hal reference to your brief allusion to Prebend 

Scarth’s paper on Stonehenge, read to the Ex- 
cursion meeting of the British Association, I would 
ask ission to mention one or two interesting 
points brought out on that occasion. 

The learned author of the ba geo noe 
attention to a recent discovery of a rade sculpture 
on the side of the great recumbent stone from 





which he addressed the meeting. He said that | 
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there were two ss, and the letters L V ; and they 
were probably Phoenician characters. In this 
conjecture he was supported by Dr, Thurnam, 
But Professor Rawlinson stated, in the most 
authoritative manner, that the letters L V were 
decidedly of Roman form, and that the double s was 
evidently a rude attempt to form a sickle—this im- 

lement being known as the emblem of a certain 
talian district called Arpinum. Mr. O’Callaghan 
then suggested that a Roman cohort from that 
part of ‘Ttaly may have added the letters L V, 
Legio Victrix, to their national emblem. This 
solution appeared to have been generally accepted 
as probable. But the gentleman who propounded 
it unluckily hit upon a more ludicrous but still 
more likely explanation. For he said, after all, 
an Irish reaper may have cut a rude figure of his 
own reaping-hook, adding the initial letters of 
his name (say Larry Varity), to record a visit 
made not many years ago. 

An Otp ARCH £OLOGISsT, 





MILITARY BALLOON-SIGNALS. 
Tottenham, Oct. 6th. 
‘vee employment of telegraphic signals on 
the occasion of my recent ascent from 
the Crystal Palace has, I am glad to say, cre- 
ated some interest among military and scientific 
men. 

Just about ten years ago, when I suggested 
the use of reconnoitring balloons in the Crimea, I 
devised and experimented with a set of semaphore 
signals. I then ascertained that they could be easily 
worked, and that their action could be seen and 
understood by observers in possession of their 
meaning. 

From communications I have received since 
Sept. 22nd, it appears that, for ten miles in a 
south-west, south, and easterly direction, the sig- 
nals, with the aid of glasses, could be distinctly 
seen ; and, although on this afternoon they were 
merely set in motion without any definite meaning, 
still it is satisfactory to learn that aérial telegraphy 
can be made the medium of imparting valuable 
information, either to the inhabitants of a large 
area, or, if necessary, to the select few who may 
alone have the key to theirimport. For example, 
if used for scientific purposes, say as an aérial ob- 
servatory to announce the time of day. This 
could be accomplished by the dropping of a huge 
black ball down a rope a few hundred feet long. 
By this means a numerous population could have 
a visible intimation of the exact hour, or of any 
other subject of which simultaneous observations 
are desirable. 

But more especially, I believe, for military sig- 
nals would the idea prove worthy of adoption. 
A balloon, just as I used mine for Government ex- 
cree at Aldershot and the Arsenal, could be 
et up with ropes, kite-fashion, and the signals 
set in motion, either to direct the evolutions of an 
army, or to convey secret intelligence to the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

For reconnoitering during a battle, there is no 
real necessity for risking the destruction of the 
balloon, as a mile or two from the car, at a very 
moderate elevation, appears almost close, and 
signal-arms of twenty feet in length, such as I 
use, can be discerned many miles away with the 
naked eye. 

It might prove of importance, in case of inva- 
sion, or the threat of it, to have the telescopic 
range of the southern and eastern portions of our 
island from stated heights up to several thousand 
feet; also to know from stations on our coast what 
amount of ocular acquaintance could be made with 
our neighbours’ sea- This would be a good 
test for our most approved instruments, and 
would certainly aid military as well as scientific 


ballooning. Henry CoxweEtt. 





THE CREGGAUN AND OTHER SHELL 
MOUNDS NEAR ORANMORE. 


Galway, Sept. 13th, 1864. 

N the east shore of Galway Bay are hea 
of shells which seem to similar to the 
“kitchen-middens” of Norway. Creggaun, the 
largest of them, which lies about four miles south- 
west of Oranmore, is about 200 feet long by 60 
wide, and 8 feet deep, its base being 2 feet below 
high-water mark of summer spring-tides. It con- 
sists principally of oyster and muasel shells, with 
i layers of wood-ashes. Other shells are 
also found in it too numerous to mention, and 
stones, some of which have evidently been heated 
by fire. No bones or implements of any kind 
have been observed; but none of the heaps have 
been explored, and I believe the nature of them 

is unknown. 


G. Hewry Knmvramay. 
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ART. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW discovery is reported to have been made 

by Herr Wothly, a German photographer, 

by means of which it is asse that photo- 
hic impressions, hitherto more or less subject 

ag and decay, will be rendered permanent 
and imperishable. The process by which this 


improvement upon the present method of pre- 
per is said to be secured 


ing photographic 
came the substitution of a double salt of 
uranium for nitrate of silver and of collodion for 
albumen, which have hitherto been used in the 
preparation of photographic paper. The ordinary 
method of preparing sensitive paper 1s to size it 
with albumen, the surface of which is then sub- 
mitted to the silver preparation, which is sensitive 
to light and fitted to retain the printed image. But 
this process has been long felt to be defective ; the 
impression obtained under these conditions is not 
only less perfect than the reversed image upon 
the glass, known as the “ negative,” from which it 
is printed, but the production of any number of 
impressions of unvarying excellence is well-nigh 
impossible. We know also that all these im- 
pressions are liable to change, and in many cases 
to disappear. There can be little doubt that the 
film of collodion—which, under Wothly’s process, 
is rendered sensitive, not by nitrate of silver, but 
by being combined with the salt of uranium—would 
yield a far better surface to the action of the light ; 
and the impressions fixed upon it would be free 
from all those blots and inequalities which mark 
more or less all photographic impressions hitherto 
produced. This alone is a great gain. The other 
advantages claimed by the inventor—of absolute 
permanenceand simple and easy manipulation—are 
not so clearly established; but there seems great 
reason to think that an important step in advance 

has been made. Time alone can be accepted 
the true test of all claims for permanence ; but the 
ee, eo a obtained by the new process are said 
to have been exposed to the action of sun and rain 
for weeks together without betraying any sign of 
change. A condition of absolute permanence is 
scarcely conceivable, and, in the case of photo- 
graphic pictures, hardly desirable. A visit to a 
hotographic exhibition raises no wish to secure 
its contents for an admiring posterity. Here and 
there we might wish to preserve from decay the 
semblance of a at man; but our descendants 
might think the bequest greatly encumbered if it 
were accompanied by a cloud of the Browns, 
Joneses, and Robinsons of our generation. Pho- 
tography is levelling and undiscriminating. 
Brown and Jones make as good or better 
pho phs than men of the stamp of Newton 
and Napoleon. We do not recognise men 
by the light of their photographs, though 
we usually recognise photographs when we 
have become familiar with the countenances 
they represent. A great portrait, directed by a 
human brain and executed by a human hand, is 
worth all the photographs ever produced by the 
sun. On canvas or in marble let us preserve the 
resemblances of our great men for the benefit of our 
children, and take little heed about the perma- 
nence of photography as far as they are concerned. 
Again, in the production of photographic impres- 
sions of landscape, absolute permanence is not 
-greatly to be desired. The real beauty and im- 
portant truths of nature are never represented, 
and no photographic picture conveys the impres- 
sion which is made upon the mind by a sunlit 
landscape. There is nothing valuable about it 
but correct perspective ; even natural forms are dis- 
torted by a false light and shadow, and require that. 
truthful interpretation by an accomplished artist, 
of which we have an instance in the background 
of Mr. Herbert’s fresco, to set those before us in 
their real and true proportions. In its application 
to architectural forms photography is more success- 
ful; but even here it merely records one of many 
truths. Take up, for example, a photograph of 
the Colosseum. We shall find, indeed, an accurate 
representation of the surface of the stones ; but, of 
its immensity and beauty, not a notion will be 
conveyed to one who, not having seen the building 
itself, is unable, as it were, to bring to the aid of 
the black and white map before him the complete 
impression fixed upon his memory. The slightest 
> emp hy f - able painter will be infinitely more 
ue, though, in all probability, when compared 
with the photograph, it will ie tend very inaccu- 
rate. The power of representing surfaces with 
marvellous verisimili is exemplified by the 
results that have been obtained by exposing to the 
lens the snow-surfaces of the Alps; but the effect 
of light and shade in the photographs of Alpine 





scenery is so entirely false that they excite no 
feeling in us save the passing excitement of our 
curiosity. We have certainly no reason to desire 
that they shall become absolutely permanent. 
There are, however, cases in which we might 
desire that photographic impressions should 
endure. The ever-changing appearance of the 
cities we inhabit would be well recorded by 
photography if we could trust to it. The fading 
records we already possess of the great batteries 
before Sebastopol, and of the works before Delhi 
and Lucknow, would be very valuable illustrations 
of most interesting periods in the life of the 
nation. The permanence of photographic records 
in these and similar cases may be very desirable ; 
but, looking to the actual state of photography, it 
is not in the direction of permanence that we desire 
to see the greatest improvements. The first thing 
to be desired is the discovery of some process 
which shall no longer falsify the relations of 
colour. Such a discovery may, perhaps, and at 
resent seems to be highly improbable; but, as 
ae as yellow hair is represented to be black, 
and blue eyes white—as long as there is no 
relation at all preserved between the distances 
of a landscape—it is useless to talk of the truth- 
rendering art, and waste of time to labour in the 
direction of rendering its impressions permanent ; 
infinitely more gratitude would be due to him 
who should discover a means of arresting the 
decay of “The Last Supper,” or “The Peter 
Martyr.” When we know that these and others, 
the greatest works the world ever saw, are gradu- 
ally fading and passing away, we almost feel in- 
sulted by a discovery which threatens to preserve 


| for ever photographic impressions that may be 


thrown off by any one possessed of leisure and a 
hobby at the rate of a thousand a week. 

As a discovery of incalculable importance to the 
interests of art, and as certain eventually to become 
its most valuable handmaid, we hardly sufficiently 
estimate its importance ; but, if we look frankly at, 
and compare without prejudice, the photographs 
now produced with those produced twenty years 
since, we shall find that the faults of that time are 
the faults of this, and that, except in the matter 
of smoother surfaces, which to a painter is a ques- 
tionable improvement, no advance has really been 
made. The practice of the art has increased until 
it has become a very lucrative trade, and the skill 
of the workmen has naturally increased likewise ; 
but it is true to the same extent and false to the 
same extent now as it was then, and we have no 
greater reason now than we had then to desire or 
to welcome the discovery that may render its pro- 
ducts permanent. 








ART NOTES. 


Mr. Trae has sent us two of his portraits of 
eminent men, engraved by J. Shury—Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Bright. Judging from the 
execution of these specimens, the series merits an 
extensive patronage. We would, however, suggest 
to the engraver that the strong white light of 
photography in steel-engravings is apt somewhat 
to mar the effect. 

We learn from Rome that the uncovering of 
the colossal bronze statue of “ Young Hercules,” 
to which we called attention in last week’s 
Reaver, has revealed the entire length of thé 
figure, and that the feet have been cut off, but 
are in perfect condition, having been placed 
between the legs of the statue for preservation. 
The base of the figure includes a lion’s skin ; and 
the general conjecture is that the colossal statue 
itself once adorned the theatre of Pompey, the 
ruins of which are near the spot where the ex- 
humation is going on, Pompey’s devotion to 
Hercules greatly strengthening the conjecture: 
The height of the statue is'four métres, twenty-five 
centimétres. The actual value of the bronze is cal- 


‘eulated at 3000 scudi, and the gold coating or 
‘gilding at 1000 scudi more; but it is reported 


that the government, which reserved to itself, when 
selling the Palazzo Pio to Signor Righetti, the 
right of purchase, at an equitable rate, of all 
treasure-trove, will secure it at, 100,000 scudi, 
about £21,000 of our money, for the Museo 
Vaticano. It will be placed in the centre of the 
octagonal Belvidere Qourt, over which a glass roof 
is to be raised for the purpose, and communica- 
tions through openings in the walls will be made 
with the four cabinets which contain the Laoccon, 
the Apollo, the Mercury, and Canova’s Perseus ; 
so that all these pene masterpieces of art will be 
visible from the of the statue of Hercules. 


THE painted-glass decoration of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, says the Scotsman, draws toa close; one 
window more, and the task originally undertaken 
will be completed—the windows of the nave, 
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transepts, choir, and so-called Lady Chapel. Ih 
each of the transepts is one very window, 
and below each of these are two couplets of much 
smaller proportions. The three in each gable make 
a magnificent display, for almost the entire gable is 
glass. These noble windows are now entirely 

ed with painted glass, the figures being life-size ; 
those in the upper or great windows are standing, 
while those in the couplets beneath are sitting ; 
so that, although the openings are so much smaller, 
figures of similar proportions to those above are 
thus made possible. There is a poetic grandeur 
about these ures, an originality and varied 
invention, which is rare in modern art, bordering 
in some of them on exaggeration, which, however, 
hardly seems out of place in these idealisms of 
the mighty heroes and heroines of early Scripture 
history. Mr. Franz Frees, the artist, a pupil of 
Kaulbach’s, has a high sense of beauty—grand 
beauty, however, such as becomes such beings as 
he has represented. In each light an angel floats 
over the principal figure, bearing a Scriptural text, 
each text commencing with the name of the person 
represented. These angels are beautiful creations. 
Their mighty wings fill the entire upper portions of 
the windows, and are magnificently ideal in the 
treatment; the draperies are disposed with equal 
skill and taste. Every portion of these works of art 
is designed in perfect accord with the gprs ec 
of monumental art, and, referring to modern 
works only, the windows of the north and south 
gables of Glasgow Cathedral are certainly the 
finest existing examples of glass painting. As the 
design of all has been carefully considered with a 
view to unity, so has the colour been arranged 
with attention to the general harmony of the whole 
work, as well as with reference to the general con- 
ception of the subjects. Deep rich tones prevail 
in the lower windows; above all are light and 
brilliancy. There remains only one window to be 
erected, the subjects of which are from the history 
of Saul, designed by Strahtiber. When this 
window is in its place, the task of the Committee 
of Donors will be completed. Its erection will 
take place in a short time. 

Tur Art-Journal for October gives, as its three 
chief illustrations, a capital line-engraving by C. 
W. Sharpe of Leslie’s picture of the “ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” in the Sheepshanks collection, in 
which the expression of the features in all three 
figures is admirably rendered; Turner's “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage” in the National Gallery, 
engraved by J. T. Willmore; and a “Spanish 
Lady,” after Velasquez, by Lacroix. Its illus- 
trated articles consist of the continuation of Mr. 
Jewitt’s “Wedgwood and Etruria,” and Mr. 
Wright's ‘‘ History of Caricature;” of abiographical 
sketch of William John Miller, by Mr. Dafforne; 
with three clever cuts from his “ Italian Seaport” 
and “ Bacchanals,” both engraved by Messrs. 
Nicholls, and “ After the Rain: North Wales,” 
by Mr. Palmer; of a notice of Cassell’s elegant 
drawing-room-table edition of Goldsmith, with 
four of its cuts; of the ‘“‘ Calendar of the Month,” 
after Harvey, by Dalziel brothers; and of two 
minor articles on ancient customs. Altogether, 
the Art-Journai for October is above the usual 
average, which is saying much, for the average of 
the Art-Journal leaves but little to be desired. 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 
T the final meeting of the stewards of the 
Hereford Festival just held the accounts were 
audited and a cheque for £9. 1s. 6d. ordered to be 
paid to each of the stewards out of the £12 





deposited., The future number of stewards*will , 


be limited to fifty, Lord Bateman heading the 
list for 1867. The collettions were about £12 less 
than in 1861. The expenditure in 1864 was 
£3060. 15s. 6d., and the. receipts £2912. 11s. 
The collections in 1861 were £1075. 17s. 7d.; in 
1864, £1063. 10s. ; 

Tue Musical Monthly gives us, as its musical 
contributions for the month—*“ Bird of the Wild 
Wing,” composed hy the editor, W. V. Wallace, 
the words by Henry Farnie, to whose “ Child of 
the Sun” three chapters are added ; which, with 
chapters four and five of “ Hand and Glove,” and ° 
a new tale in two chapters, “The Bridal of Hey- 
wood,” form the chief conténts of the number. 

A NEW tenor has been engaged for the Italian 
theatre at New York. His name is Bernardo 
Massimillani ; he is by birth a Piedmontese,and 
made his first appearance at the Opera at Novara. 
Since then he has performed successfully at the 

rincipal opera-houses in Italy, including the 
Scala in Milan, the San Carlo in Naples, and the 
Apollo in Rome. 
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L. A. Frawxe, the Vienna poet, tells the follow- 
ing, in a feuilleton, about Meyerbeer :—“ Once 
more I saw him at Berlin. I had to ask him fora 
composition for the inauguration of the new syna- 
eat Vienna. ‘But surely,’ Meyerbeer (who 
very rarely spoke about religious things) said to 
me, ‘you will not introduce an organ into your 
gue? That is a purely Christian instru- 
ment. And then! I take a great deal of credit 
for ha succeeded, together with Mendelssohn, 
in introducing merely a singing choir into the 
Protestant dome at Berlin. Man in his prayer 
ought to speak to his God through no medium. 
Thus the Jews have held it since the destruction 
of the Temple; it has become customary since 
two thousand years. We are not to make any 
innovations. But, if music is insisted upon, it 
should be, in my opinion, one of kettledrums and 
flutes only, as it was heard in the Temple. Yet, 
to my mind, the human voice is the most striking 
of all sounds.’”’ 

At a recent great concert at Spa, Vieux- 
temps performed two of his own compositions— 
“Une Fantaisie Slave” and an “Introduction et 
Rondo Brillant.” Both were received with im- 
mense applause. M. Wieniawski, the pianist, 
played Beethoven’s second concerto, and an ori- 

inal waltz entitled “Le Souvenir de Lublin.” 
Malle. Isabel Dubois sang, with much taste, airs 
from various operas ; and M. Nubich performed a 
very clever solo on the trombone: 
E first representation of M. Mermet’s new 
opera, “ Roland 4 Roncevaux,” took place on 
onday at the Opera in Paris. 








THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL PROSPECTS. 


HE theatrical season has fairly set in; and it 
only requires M. Fechter to open the Lyceum 
on Saturday week, and Mr. Horace Wigan the 
Olympic before the close of the month, to complete 
the list of the West-end theatres in full operation. 
The really dramatic event of the week (for the 
rest are only theatrical) is the performance of the 
second part of Shakespeare’s chronicle-play of 
“ Henry the Fourth” at Drury Lane—a reproduc- 
tion which keeps its place on a modern stage 
solely by the force with which strong character is 
developed. Something, indeed, of the superstition 
that clings to the name of the mighty author may 
help it; but, whatever the power that keeps it 
there, it is marvellous that, in spite of manners 
now outré and illustrations long since oblite- 
rated, the characters should still so strongl 
interest. But the elemental power transcends all 
others ; and the inherent human nature displayed 
thakes Falstaff and his disreputable adherents, 
Justice Shallow and his inane companions, still 
enjoyable, though they refer to customs utter] 
obsolete, to escapades which sound like mid- 
summer madness, and illustrate their ideas with 
the similitude of things that require foot-notes to 
let us know what they are. Even the serious 
part is far removed from us, although the stal- 
wart prowess of the armed knights, and the no less 
turbulent valour of the gowned priests, must 
always kindle some emotional sensation, por- 
as they are, in the stirring lines of the dra- 
matist. The historic interest, however, cannot be 
sustained. Goldsmith and Pinnock, and Miss 
Corner and Hume have rendered such a mode of 
conveying history to the multitude superfluous; 
and the great dramatist, like his own Coriolanus, 
who feared to be slain in puny battle with girls 
with spits and boys with stones, is driven from 
his domain by school introductions and cheap 
histories. Indeed, many of the spectators could 
correct the facts and chronology of the representa- 
tion, and show very fair grounds for not following 
it as a chronicle. Nothing, however, can dull or 
obliterate the strong human nature. The dying 
— of the d us \ rp Leovege yn 
of the potent Bolingbroke, mingled, as they are, so 
erga with the love, pride, and anxiety of the 
, can never fail of effect. We cannot but 
perceive with what Shakespeare, like 
all master-writers, rus to the domestic ele- 
ment. How gladly he forsakes the battlefield of 


Shrewsbury and gets to the Jerusalem Chamber 
and to the Boar’s Head. His warriors have the 





and every-day iife. This admixture it is that gives 
the extraordinary charm to the Prince of Wales 
and makes him so thoroughly English. Hot- 
spur might have been a Frenchman, a Roman, 
or a Greek; but the Prince, with his homely 
waggery and finest edge of valour, is purely 
of English breed—the same to-day as at Agin- 
court or Shrewsbury; the same in the pages 
of the poet of Elizabeth as in those of Washington 
Irving. These qualities give to the characteriza- 
tion its immortality, and render it, spite of its 
obsolete manners and phraseology, still dear to 
English ears. 
he acting of the play was commonplace in all 
but Mr. Phelps’s admirable portrayal of Justice 
Shallow, and almost equally admirable utterance 
of the mingled malediction, warning, and final 
benediction of the usurping king to his darling 
but not duteous son. The Shallow is a fine 
Dutch portrait, careful in every line, and wonder- 
fully significant in its general effect. The petty 
love of power, the union of authority and 
feebleness, are searchingly displayed, bringing 
out the subtlest meaning of the author. Deep, 
indeed, is the satire on the squirearchal adminis- 
tration of justice; and the liberty of the stage 
must have been great to permit so scathing a 
a of the administration of provincial power. 
ut our ancestors were bigger than we are and 
would better bear the naked truth. The doubling 
the part of the great king and the paltry justice 
by Mr. Phelps has the advantage of bringing into 
strong relief not only the great power of the actor 
over his art, but the way in which the dramatist 
produced his grand effects through the force of 
contrast of character. The acting of the remainder 
of the characters was tolerable—using the word 
in its literal sense—and nothing more. Mr. 
Barrett works hard in Falstaff, and understands, 
but has not the art of spontaneously rendering, 
the character. Mr. Roxby was eccentric in his 
stage-version of Pistol; but he uses a strange 
license with the text when, in threatening Mrs. 
Quickly, he says, “ Have we not ‘ iron’ here?” half- 
drawing his sword. Surely the “ Hiren” of the 
usual text is much better, as he was continually 
appealing to a remote and cabalistic mythology. 





Tur Haymarket on Monday evening introduced 
a new actress, born in Italy, though theatrically 
educated in France. The lady’s stage-name is 
Beatrice, and she possesses many requisites for the 
sentimental characters. She is tall, graceful, lady- 
like, gentle, intelligent in countenance, and taste- 
ful in the expression of emotion, and dresses 
admirably. She 4 tek in Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s 
version of Dumas’s five-act comedy of ‘‘ The Duke’s 
Wager,” which has been, in several ways, drama- 
tized for the English stage some dozen years since. 
Mrs. Kemble has enlarged and altered the original 
drama; and it now reminds one of the old Royal 
Exchange, which had a Gothic body and a 
Grecian upper portion, and was compared toa 
burgomaster with a Prince of Wales’s hat and 
feathers on. The lady, in her abhorrence of in- 
troducing the actual mistress of a minister as a 
prime agent, has made her the wife of Richelieu, 
whom he had abandoned at the altar and does not 
again recognise. In so doing the English author 
falls into the yet greater grossness of making a 
wife the aider and abettor of her own husband’s 
immorality—a situation far more repugnant than 
the bare indelicacy of introducing an absolute 
mistress. The play is exceedingly clever in its 
intrigue and imbroglio; and the new actress, who 
speaks our language better than any of her foreign 
predecessors, acted with charming ce and 4 
true expression of emotion; but this kind of 
excellence seems to be (though it may not) the 
limit of her capacity. 

Tue Adelphi has lost Mr. Toole, and has got 
Mr. Clarke; and an actor of a quarter of a cen- 
tury since—a Mr. Collins—has returned, like an 
old fashion, to enact Irish characters in the style 
which Power made ular. 

Tue Strand has uced a clever little two-act 
drama ealled “Milky White,” in which Mr. 
Oraven, the author, plays, after the Robsonian 
fashion, a deaf brute of a dairyman, who is restored 
at once to hearing and humanity by a clever young 
veterinary doctor and thet saner monitor, Suffering. 
It is ingenious and effective ; and a little more true 
dramatic art would have rendered it a gem. 
A hopeful low comedian, of the name of Stoyle, 
made his first appearance in London as a cow-boy, 
and we shall be sure to hear more of him. 

Over the water, at Astley’s Royal Amphi- 
theatre, a female Maceentier ‘hus appeared, who 
verify the disregard of decency which the 
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a new and elaborate version of the “Mazeppa” 
piece, does all those things which a dumm 
strapped on “ the wild” horse’s back, has hitherto 
been supposed to do. The animal’s “ wild career” 
may be occasionally rendered less effective by 
disarrangements in the conduct of the ss 
wolves, &c., but it is acknowledged that this 
female horse-rider shows much daring and skill in 
her evolutions. Whether such an exhibition is one 
that ought to be encouraged will meet with various 
replies. Everything that tends to unsex a woman 
and to represent her in a violent and unnatura 
relation, is certainly calculated, like all other 
coarseness, to deprave the mind. 

We must not pass altogether without notice the 
new drama at the “New Surrey.” We say the 
“ New Surrey,” for that time-honoured little 
temple of the transpontine muse comes before us 
this season with an entirely novel aspect, 
Amongst the concessions to the progressive spirit 
of the age that by which this renovation is marked 
is the introduction of orchestra stalls. It is 
within the memory almost of the youngest of us 
when such a thing as an orchestra stall was 
unknown beyond the aristocratic precincts of the 
opera-house. Those were the days of playgoers 
and critics; and the favourite haunt of the knowing- 
ones was the fourth or fifth bench in the pit—the 
recognised judgment-seat from whence proceded 
the decision which was to stamp the piece with 
failure or success. We do not know whether tho 
old charter of the critics’ bench was kept up on 
“the Surrey side” after its abandonment by less 
conservative Middlesex ; but, till within the lastfew 
weeks, the pit of the Surrey had preserved its 
ancient prop ortions ; and, if there were any play- 

oers or critics left, there was their place for them. 

n the less conservative and more utilitarian 
North the change had long been complete. Tho 
less people cared for “the play” the morte they 
insisted on having the very best place in the house 
from which to see it ; and so, as criticism declined, 
the critic’s bench rose in value, until orchestra 
stilts have become the rule instead of the excep- 
tion, and criticism appears to have been altogether 
“improved off the face of the earth.” The suc- 
cumbing of the last London theatre to the modern 
demand for stalls is an epoch in dramatic history. 
The drama selected for the inauguration of the 
new régime is of the Colleen-Bawn order—relying 
for its success not so much on any intrinsic ex- 
cellence as upon its strong situations and striking 
stage effects. 

A STRANGE idea will be formed of the present 
position of the British drama when the thea- 
trical novelties of the past week are mentioned. 
At Drury Lane a play of Shakespeare is revived, 
and admirably acted; at the Haymarket an 
Italian actress appears in an English version of a 
French play—the said English version being the 
work of a Kemble; at Astley’s an American actress 
makes “the sensation” of the season by under- 
taking the part of Mazeppa ; while, at the Adelphi, 
an actor who years ago made a name in London 
in such characters as the dashing Claude Duval 
returns to us with a Transatlantic reputation for 
playing Irish parts. Wonderful, indeed, is the 
variety ; every kind of dramatic appetite seems to 
have studied, and food for it liberally sup- 
plied. It shows that we are cosmopolitan in our 
theatrical as well as in our musical taste: we take 
the two poles and appreciate all that is between 
them. We go to the theatre to listen to and 
enjoy the poetry of Shakespeare, and we also visit 
the theatre to see and applaud to the echo an 
actress, in something more or less than a state of 
semi-nudity, tied to the back of the wild horse 
which is to be found in the stud of Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre. Of a truth, now-a-days extremes meet 
on the London stage; and,as managers take the 
business rather than the art view of their profes- 
sion, it is only fair to Seppese that the theatrical 
world is ruled by the inflexible commercial prin- 
ciple of “ supply and demand.” 

A REALLY charming novelty appears to have 
been produced at the Vaudeville theatre in Paris 
in the shape of a comedy by George Sand entitled 
“Le Drac.” It is one of the dramas included in 
her new work (to which reference has recently 
been made in these columns), “Le Thédtre de 
Nohant,” in which she has given play to her 
imagination, binding it by no trammels of pro- 
bability or fitness for stage representation. The 
Drae is a species of goblin generally benevolent, 
but capricious, and occasionally mischievous and 
malignant ; and the plot of the drama is founded 
on the interest he is sup to take in the loves 
of a rustic couple whom he honours withas 
i dile, Essler mated the half: 
aérial, half-human sprite, and the two lovers were 





represented by M. Febvre and Malle. Cellier. 
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THE NEW NOVELS: 


THIS DAY. 





By the Author of “DENIS DONNE.” 


A DANGEROUS SECRET, &c 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., 16s. 
II. 


\ 


By Mrs. GREY, Author of “THE GAMBLER’S WIFE.” 


LION-HEARTED. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., 16s, 


ITI. 
By the Author of “THE LAMPLIGHTER.” 


HAUNTED HEARTS. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., 16s, 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, anp MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—p—. 


MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By 


the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 2 Vols. 8vo., 
with Dlustrations, 30s. [Just ready. 


LIFE IN JAVA, with SKETCHES of 
the JAVANESE. By WILLIAM BARRINGTON 
D’ALMEIDA. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

*** Life in Java’ is amusing and instructive.”—Atheneum, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 


By BENJAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty years Director of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1 Vol. 8vo., with Portrait of the 
Author. 

From the Times.—* Mr, Lumley’s book, with all its sparklin 
episodes, is really, as it ought to be, a well-digested history o 
an institution of social importance in its time, interspersed 
with sound opinions and shrewd and mature reflections.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF LES MISERABLES. 


By VICTOR HUGO. The Authorized English Transla- 
tion, Illustrated by Mixuais, price 5s., bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By Mary 


Howirt. 3 Vols. 


THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 Vols. 
THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. 


the Author of “MARGARET AND HER BRIDE’S- 
MAIDS,” &e. 3 Vols. [Next week. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author of 
“CASTE,” &c. 3 Vols. 
“The author writes with ease and spirit.”— Atheneum. 
“The theroiné is a very ‘charming creature. There is 
no creation of modern romance, or even of modern poetry, 
to compare with her.”—RraprEr. 


SON AND HEIR. 3 Vols. 


“The author may fairly congratulate herself on having 
achieved a legitimate success.’’—Saturday Review. 
“ A remarkable and brilliant novel.’”’—Herald. 


MATTIE: a Stray.. By the Author of 
“NO CHURCH,” “OWEN: a Warr,” &c. 8% Vols. 
“Mattie is a'charmingheroine. The story is full of interest 
at every page.”’—Atheneum, 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. By the 
Author of “ COUSIN GEOFFREY,” &c. 3 Vols. 


_“ Three brilliant volumes, full of adventure. The story 
never flags, and the reader is constantly amused.”—Sun. 


A GUARD ANGEL. By the Author 
of “A TRAP T® CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 2 Vols. 

“ The ‘Guardian “Angel’ is a success, The Book is a good 
one, We very gladly recommend it.”—Saturday Review. 

NOT DEAD YET. J. C. Jeaffreson. 


Author of “ LIVE IT DOWN,” &c. 3 Vols. 





MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. 
BLACK AND GOLD; 


Or, “THE DON! THE DON!” A Tate, 
By Captain PATTEN-SAUNDERS, K.C.G., 
The European Champion Athlete. 


Published by Imperial Desire. In Three Volumes, post 8yo, 
(Immediately, 


A CENTURY OF ANECDOTE, 


From 1750 To 1850, 
Including Court and Fashionable Life, Clerical Life, Law 
and Lawyers, &c. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A,, 
Author of *‘ Anecdote Biographies,” &c. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo., with Portraits. 
: A (Juat ready, 





THE TWO ANASTASIAS: a Novel. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


“*The Two Anastasias’ has a charm of its own. The 
authoress writes with a vigorous, and, we ct, a practised 
mn. The characters possess a lifelike indi duality, and are 
ork with vigour. The tale displays great ability,’’— 


READER. 
“There is a vi us freshness and beauty, a fearless 


reliance on truthful displays of human nature to produce 
truthful art in this tale, that is quite uncommon in fethale 
novelists with the rare exception of ‘ Romola’ and *‘ Adam 
Bede.’ We place this new authoressat once above the most 
popular. For narrative power, conception and devyelop- 
ment of character, and clear, lifelike movement and purpose 
of the whole; for quite unadorned truth, yet real ty, 
*The Two Anastasias’ has few ¢quals among modern, popular 
novels, We are charmed by it.’’—Globe. 


PUBLIC MEN AND PRETTY WOMEN. 


Eptsopes in Res, Lire. 
By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, 
The Friend and Correspondent of Washington Irving. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


** An amusing book from more than one point of view. We 
have read it with an interest in which curiosity was largely 
mingled.” —READER. 


THE WILMOT FAMILY: a Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lirs rmx Tuscany,” &c. 
In Three Volumes, post Svo. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WHATELY, 
LATE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
With a glance at his Contemporaries and Times, 
By W. J. FITZPATRIOK, Esa. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


“Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and im- 
ially, doing justice to the Archbishop’s merits, plac 
character in @ true fahlings, 


light, and not disguising his 
—HMorning Post. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Bur Street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her ty. 





~~ 


UNIFORM WITH CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN, SHAKESPEARE, ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
GOLDSMITH, &c. 


In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d., 
PRINTED ON FINE TONED PAPER, 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


With an INTRODUCTION and ANNOTATIONS, and 
A LIFE OF SWIFT, by J. F. WALLER, LL.D, MARIA. 
NUMBER IL, ready October 26, price 1d. PART I., ready November 29, price 6d. 


*,* There will be GIVEN AWAY with Number I., and also with Part I, a SEPARATE 
ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECE, printed on extra thick toned paper. 





LONDON : CASSELL, PETTER, ayy GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, E.O. 
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122, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & CO. will 

publish the following New Works during the Autumn 

New Novet, by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” & 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE, 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 
(Ready. 








Three Volumes, price 31s, 6<., 


GASPAR TRENCHARD. 


Br BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 


Tlustrated with Peotogts hae gta os Apthentie ~ 
t pain omman e Most Eminen 
‘Artiste of reper d 


In Two Volumes, price 42s., 
ROYAL FAVOURITES. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


*,.* This most important work has been in preparation 
over two years. 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 
By WILLIAM BUSSRLI, LIKD. | 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


HISTORIC BYEWAYS., 


By Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart,, 
Author of “‘ Caroline Matilda,” &c, 
till [Ready. 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


ASKERDALE PARK. 


A Nove. 
Br a CLERGYMAN, 





[Ready, 
Three Volumes, price 3ls. 6d., 


THE BEE HUNTERS. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
(Ready. 


Three Volumes, price $18, 6d., 


SINGED MOTHS. 


By C. J. COLLINS, 
Author of “ Sackville Chase,” “ The Man in Chains,” &. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


MARTIN TOBIN. 


By LADY CAMPBELL. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


BARRY O’BYRNE. 


By the Author of “Sir Victor's Choice,” “ Bertie Bray,” &c. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Firts Eprrion.—This day, at all Libraries, 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


By the Atithor of “ Lapy Auptey’s Secret,” &c. 





New Nove, in Three Volumes, just ready at all Libraries, 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


This day; Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s., 
MEXICO, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 


Member of the Institute, and Senator of France, 


New Novet, by the Author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice,” &c., 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 


BERTIE & RAY. 
FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA, 


Br THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D, 
Two Volumes, Svo., 32s. 


** No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life.”’—Saterday 


Review, April 2, 1864. ET RTT EM 
This day, at all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


THE MAN IN CHAINS, 


By the Author of “ Sackviniz Cnase,” &c. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. ByG.A.SAta. 2s. 


CROSS OF HONOUR. By Author of ‘Sir 
Victor’s Choice.” 2s, 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS 
CURACIES. 2s. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. 2s. 
ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 2s. tReady. 


Loxpox: JOHN MAXWELL & O0O., 122, Fuser Street. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
OF 
Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 
BE i A ee series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 


ther author or editor. It (‘The for Begin- 
troduction. There is vast difficulty in 


TE ed and Dr. Cornwell has sh 
a ° 1 we shown 
role hat rare combination of faculties which is 


t 
for the task.” —John Bull, 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; consist- 


of Twelve of Maps (above Seventy, large and 
emall” Prise le Ga, b. 64. colon ned 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 
ce 


we of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 


(ZEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 16th Edition, 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 35th Edition, 


3s. 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 


coloured. 
*,* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes tq embodied 
orks. 


in the current editions of the above 
THE 
1s. 


YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 
give Exercises in English Composition. 27th 


ition, 
KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


A with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. 7th Edition, 3s. 


AULEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, anda Systematic 

View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
35th Edition, 2s. red 


43rd 


Anglo-Saxon. 
of above 7000 English Words. 


feather: Le. Gdn cloth 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


Edition, 1s., cloth; 0d., sewed, 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 


of Schools and young, Persons in General. Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN. 12th tion, price 4s. 
With a 


DE. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 
Dictionary. New Edition. 3s. 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIO, hitherto called 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 7th Edition, price 1s. 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 

num 


erous Suggestions, special and general, for teachin: 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. = - 4 


‘THE SCIENOE OF ARITHMETIC. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JosHua G. FitTcH, M.A, 
9th Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s, 6d. 


London: Sitmpxrn, Marswaty, & Co.; Hamtiton, 
Avams,& Co. Edinburgh: Ottver & Boyp. 





Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 12s., 


The Destiny of the Human Race: 


a Scriptural Inquiry. 

“A careful and reverent work on a subject of the deepest 
interest.”—Noncon/formist. 

“The honesty and thoroughness that mark the discussion 
must win the admiration of every unprejudiced reader.” 
London Quarterly Review. 


Crown &vo., 4s. 6d., 


The Study of the Bible: a Series 


of Chapters. py the Author of “Tue Destiny or THE 


Human Race. 
“ The author is a —his work the perfection of com- 


mon sense. His book is a book for the times.’’—IJrish Eccie- 


siastical Gazette. 
“The author is alwaysin earnest, and manifests not merely 
ability, but an excellent spirit.” —Jowrnal of Sacred Literature. 


Simpxin, Marswaut, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





TO READERS, SPEAKERS, AND STUDENTS FOR 


THE BAR. 
of Elo- 


The Orator: a Treasury 


; being a Collection of the Best hes in the 
English Tongue. Weekly ld.; Monthly éd. Parts I.and II, 


H. A. Vizes, 34, Carey Street, and all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, 8vo., price 2s., 


An Essay on the Beneficent Dis- 


TRIBUTION of the SENSE of PAIN. By G. A. Roweut, 
Hon. Member of the Ashmolean Society, Becond Edition, 
Notes, price 2s. 


Also, by the same Author, 


1. An ESSAY on the CAUSE of RAIN, 
and its ol apace With a Plate. 8vo., 
2. A LECTURE on the STORM in WILT- 
SHIRE, Dec. 30, 1859. 8vo., price 2s. 
Wittiams and Nonrcare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 





Garden, London ; and 0, South Frederick Street, Edin 
Hydropathy in Londa 
een tenie.. By 


Leatn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. 
and at the Hyproraraic EstantisuMEeNnt, New Barnet. 


Second Edition, Corrected and 
- aoe 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 








its 
their and to 
bal 7. those who know the value of 


‘Londen: Cismenrs, Little Pulteney Street. 





Now ready, in One Handsome Volume, 8vo., with Portrait, price 12s., cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE AND MINISTRY OF THE REV. THOMAS RAFFLES, 
D.D., LL.D., &o., &c. 
By THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, Esa, B.A., 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Stipendiary Magistrate for the Borough of Liverpool. 





LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, anp HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





On the 12th October will be published, in One Handsome 
Volume, post 8vo., 536 pages, cloth, price 12s. 6d., 


ITALICS: 


BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPLE, AND PLACES 
IN ITALY IN 1864. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





FOR THE OYSTER SEASON, 1864. 


New Edition, fcap. 8vo., illustrated by Gzonce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, eable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 


—READER. 
“* A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 


without,’’—Saturday Review. 

“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘ I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’”’—Atheneum. 

“ Certainof general sympathy, the author of this book pours 
forth much learning, taste, and tronomic experience on 
this delicious mollusc. The book is altogether a pleasant 
mixture of eating, and cooking, and digesting, and zoology, 
and ancient classics, and modern, pleasant supper-parties. 
British oysters are lauded to the utmost by this author— the 
are a great credit to the country, and should be as much lov 
and honoured among usas Magna Charta. What he has to 

should be listened to by all who swallow oysters and agree- 
able writing with gusto.” —Spectator. 


Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





EGG’S PORTRAITS of EMINENT MEN. 

Sine ye on Steel, price 5s. each, free by post. Framing 

BRIGHT (JOHN, M.P.), 20 by 15. 

COBDEN (RICHARD, M.P.), 23 by 154. 

CUMMING (Rev. JOHN), 214 by 17. 

DENISON (EDMUND, M.P.), 20 by 15. 

DUFF (Rev. ALEXANDER), 164 by 214. 

PALMERSTON (Lord), 224 by 15%. 

ZETLAND (Earl of), Grand Master of the Free- 

masons, 204 by 17. 


London: Wii.1aM Trae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Price 5s. Size, 224 by 153, 
PALMERSTON LORD), PORTRAIT OF. 
Engraved on Steel, by J. Suury. 
London: Witui1Am Trae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Price 5s.; Size, 20 by 15, 
RIGHT (JOHN, M.P.), PORTRAIT OF. 
Engraved by J. Suury. 
London: W1LtiaM Terao, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Ready, Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. éd., 
] OGIC: designed as an Introduction to the 
4 Study of Reasoning. 
By the Rev. JOHN LEECHMAN, M.A., LL.D., Glasg. Univ. 
Illustrated by Diagrams and Exercises for Practice. 
London: W. Atuan & Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, 


Lately published, 
New Edition, by Dr. M‘Cosh, in small 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
UTLINES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


By DUGALD STEWART. 


With a Memoir, a Supplement, and Questions, by JAMES 
M‘COSH, LL.D. Queen’s University, Ireland. 


London: W. Auuan & Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, 


On Ist October, in fcap. 8vo., pp. 499, cloth, 6s., 


M AN: his True Nature and Ministry. 
By LOUIS CLAUDE DE ST.-MARTIN 
(“* Le Philosophe Inconnu’’), 


Translated by EDWARD BURTON PENNY. 
London: W. Auian & Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





HE ART OF ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a simple method of making 
Raised d Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
lines, containing over One Hundred Specimens from the 
MSS. in the Library of the late Grorce Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c., and Compass Directions for Colouring them 
like the Originals. Admirably suited for teaching in Schools, 
Price 5s., post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman and Orror, 132, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Copyright.) 


NEW NOVEL. 
Will shortly be published, Two Volumes, 


NUMBER THIRTY-ONE. 








Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 

** To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be awelcome n,”’—Sun. 

““Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.”’—Morning Herald. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 

“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
slearness of thought and language. All seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . . . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
arene | ware is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 

a . 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 es! cloth, lettered, price 3s. 
Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &c, 

London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Nearly ready, price 8s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 

REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1865. 

~ more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 
mes, 


ro London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand, 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





On the 10th instant, Sixth Edition, price 54.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


QOPPEN'S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 5s. 6p. 


BY POST, 


3s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 





LONDON: W. STEVENS, 
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THE ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 


(PRICE 2s. 6p.) 


ConTaIns THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS, VIZ :— 


a ~ ae GENTILHOMME, 
by ¢ vied Suarpe, after C. R. Lesuie, 





RNER. 


THe LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE :— 


T. Wricut (Illustrate 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, | A SPANISH LADY, by A. Leno 
by J. F. Wiuiwons, after J, M. Ww. . sy 
Tv 


after VELASQUEZ. 


WRpewoon AND ETRURIA, byj HISTORY OF =~ | aaa by | SECULAR CLERGY OF THE MID- 
rated). 


ELLYN Jewitt (Illust: 
ART L Nae ATION. 


WILLIAM JOHN MUELLER, with! oprey. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DECORA-| .3:A. (I 
SO REFORM IN 
UTH KENSINGTON. TION, with Drawings by Howarp TT ANAGEMENT 


DLE auee. by Rev. E, L. Curts, 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WALL - PAINTINGS FOR THE 


smenes OC bis Weeks, by JAMES MACLISE’S “DEATH OF NEL-| 'paLACE AT WESTMINSTER. 
SON. L EXHI 





AFFO 
LMANA H 
Al MANACIC = ae OLIVER GOLDSMITH (Illustrated). 





ULPT 
HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, &c 





LONDON: 


JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





Incentives to Prayer; being 
DEVOSIORAL PASSAGES SEL CTED from the 
PSALM uare fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is.; or edges 
turned in, ls. 6d, ; Frenc morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d 
“An ele antly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
os red lines, within en, in monkish characters in red, 
rinted verses of praise, ... A handsome book to lie on 


le,”’—READER. 
Wuirraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


Christian Spiritualism: wherein 


is shown the wo of the Human Faculties by the 
Application of Modern Spiritual Phenomena according to 
the Doctrine of Christ. 

London: Emity FairHru.uy, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 





This day is published, Vot. V., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE WORKS -OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EpitTep By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 
AND 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes, demy 8vo., each 10s, 6d. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price 21. 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
—peees @ of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 
rece uke Bon architects, builders, and amateurs. By 
SIEBECK, Superintendent of Public Gardens WON 
adapted to English Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON 





London: Rosperr HarpwIcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





TOMLINSON’S HANDY GUIDE. 
Just published, beautifully Illustrated, price Is., 


Tomlinson’s Handy Guide of Ben 


BEYDDING, BOLTON ABBEY, and the NEIGHBOUR- 


The Guide gives a full description of this beautiful district, 
with its varied walks and drives. It also points out its 
remarkable suitability as a resort for invalids, convalescents, 
and those who merely require relaxation in a ‘salubrious air. 


London: R. Harpwickz, Piccadilly; and J. Tomutnson, 
Bookseller, likley. 





Now ready, No. XLV., price 6s., post free, 


The London Quarterly Review. 


ConTENTS :— 
I, PENAL DISCIPLINE. 
Il. OUR NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 
III. CALVIN AND THE REFORMATION, 
IV. MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER FRIENDS. 
V. LIFE IN JAVA. 
VI. ENOCH ARDEN, 
VIL. NEWMAN AND KINGSLEY. 
VIII. MR. TREVELYAN ON INDIA. 
IX. MULLER’S LECTURES ON LANGUAGE, 
X. THE LATE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
The LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW is forwarded by 
the Publisher post free for One Guinea per annum in advance, 


London : H, J. Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane. 





Price 4s,, Quarterly; Annual —~ ¢ weep prepaid, 12s., 


The Natural ~ Bilatory Review. 
No, XVI. OCTOBER, 1864. 
mts 


1. STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 

HUXLEY’S LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 

. ARISTOTELIAN ZOOLOGY. 

. THE MUSK: AND ITS ALLIES. 

. NEW ZOOLOGICAL MANUALS. 

DE CANDOLLE’S PRODROMUS. 

- HOOKER’S NEW ZEALAND FLORA. 

. AGARDH’S CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 

- HEGELMAIER’S MONOGRAPH OF CALLITRICHE. 
. VEGETABLE SPERMATOZOIDS. 

ll, RECENT WORKS ON THE EQUISETACE2. 

12, FRESENIUS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO MYCOLOGY. 
13, CRITICISMS ON THE “ORIGIN OF SPECIES.” 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES :-— 
1,ON THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THE ECHINODER- 
MATA. By Professor WyviLLe THOMSON. 


2. ON SOME VARIATIONS IN THE ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE NERVES 
W. Tunxen, Boy, OF THE HUMAN BODY. By 


3. ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIFFU- 
42! AGH EUROPEAN WEEDS, AND THEIR 


CEMENT OF 
EROS I WW EERO ROW, es 


PROCEEDIN THE 
oy DoE OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


MISCELLANEA. 
TITLE AND INDEX TO VOL. Iv. 


WYItrams and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Bircet. Covent Garden, 


Se eran cp 


London ; and 20, South Frederick 





New Work by the Author of “ The Biglow Papers.” 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d., 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Author of “ The Biglow Papers.”’ 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s.» 
THE TRIAL: 
MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
By the Author of “Tur Herr or Repcryrre.” 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





ular Science Review 
Fo OBER, No. XIII., price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
ae SHIPS. By 8. J. Macks, F.G.S. 


GOOD FOOD. By Epwin Lanxester, M.D., F.R.S. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF LOCAL FLORAS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Harianp Covuttas. (With Map.) 

eee ae. By Professor D. T. Anstep, M.A., 


MORPHOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES OF LINARIA 
SPURIA. By E.8. Macratrs. (Dlustrated.) 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. By James Spear, Esq. (Illus- 
trated.) 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE RED CORAL. By the Epiror. 
(Coloured Illustration.) 

WHAT IS A STIMULANT? By F. Anstiz, M.D. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Summary of in Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Geo cones oc Sekomces, — u , M echanicn, Pho: 

hysics, Zoology, an Sag ve Anato 
trated b best Artis’ Quarte uarterly, 2s. od ; $ 
ual, 10s, 

London: Rosert HarpwicKkeE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 4s., No. VI., AUGUST, 1864, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


ConrTENTs :— 
ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 


HUMAN HYBRIDITY. 
THOpGrtsS AND FAOTS ON THE HISTORY OF 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE METUODICAL 
STUDY OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. By A. 
De BELLECOMBE. 


HUMAN ANATOMY. 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE STAT 
OF NEW YORK. By Geo. E. Roserrs, Esq., F.G.S. ” 


ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANT POLOG 
SOCIZTY OF PARIS. re _ 


THE FOSSIL MAN OF ABBEVILLE. 
MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


Lendon: Triiswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


NEW BOOK OF GAMES, 


Imperial $2mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to pla Chess, Bi 


Bagaretl LOO CRIBBAGE DRAUG 





CKGAMMON, N DOMINOES. and MINOR GAMES A 
“London: W, Stevens, 421, Strand. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


te 


PLATO'S GORGIAS. 


Literally Tremaine. with an Introductory motory Renny, containing 
8 t. P 
Fellow of sity Oollene Canttldee. e 8vo., 78. (Ready = 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE BISHOP 
MACKENZIE. 


en the DEAN of ELY. With Portrait an 
Dedicated by permission to 
Ontord. Small 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“The Dean of Ely has done his work well, not al allowing his 
own love and admiration for his friend to b t. 
and giving us a picture from which we rise with a ct 
notion of a living man—the one indispensable condition of a 
good biography.”’—Spectator. 


+ ys ‘chop a 





THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH; 


Being Stray Notes on Speaking and Spe By  ~apesionae 
ALFORD,D. D., Dean of Canterbury. Banfi on 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, 


INCLUDING POLITY. 


By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Baie 
College, Cambridge, Fourth Edition, i in One Vol.,, 8vo., 15s, 





ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL 
PHYSICS, 


Considered wenn reference to Natural Theolo (Bridgewater 
Treatise). oy “ati W. WHEWELL, D.D. New Edi- 
tion, Salle evo. +, 58 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D. New and Improved 
Edition, with Additional Lectures, Crown 8yo., 88, 





THE MATHEMATICAL & OTHER WRITINGS 


ROBERT LESLIE ELLIS, M.A, 


Late Fellow of WALTON, S College, Oa Comets 

WILLIAM WAL Tey SS . Bain 
Bi hical Memoir by 7“ “Very Reveren HARVEY 
GOODWI .. Dean of Ely, and a Portrait, 8vo., 16s. 


ATHENAE CANTABRIGIENSES, 


In Illustration of the Biography of Notable and ——_ 
Men who have been Members of t Uaiverny of Cam 
Ww H, COOPER, F.S.A., and THOM PSON COOP 


Vol, I., 1500-1585, 8vo., cloth, 18s. Vol, II,, 1585-1600, 18s. 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE 


STO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Feap. 8vo., 58. 6d. 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By C. 8. C. 





tual EER }- by rite whtsasical ~~ mr jt ha ene 
way natn aed Hats asa” - 
C. 8.'0; v3. ——— eal ae cose tee of a versi- 
fler. It needs no gift of Se ee oe 


C. 8. GC. will again be heard of.” —Spectator, 


SEATONIAN POEMS. 


the Rev. J, M. NEAL M.A., late Scholar of Trini 
Bree: Warden ‘of Sovkville “Gbllege, boler instead 


Feap. 8vo., 

<2 os « We slats 60 om to quote way success from 
the rest of this , but our space f 
of beautiful which chance has 





Camspriper: DEIGHTON, BELL, & OO. 
Lonpon : BELL anp DALDY. 












































Auctioneer of Literary 


HODGSON, 


fod grees pe teens 

: n 0 

eeate efit of chet ma osiiacdtaumes 
da 


the last 
iy laren oF Small weg & of Books will be 
i suitable Sales in a fortnight from the time of 
Las a them, and the accounts eromaps tly settled. Valua- 


Bealeton hist opey te acta 


Literary Sale Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane (Fleet St.end), W.C. 
October, 1808. 





Books ia General Literature.—Five Days’ Sale. 


M®.,# HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
om ‘i 11 }, Chem lane, W. 9: on MONDAY, 
October 1 o’clock mo 
nn GOLLEOT OTIO of BOOKS, compriatng, The 
in Bot + de Wt Scott's d Fumes Newspaper, te Bit 
om an 
‘Allen's pm mes Rng plates. hg oy Bh heron ’s Works, 4 a — 


Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. —and 


o jianse, 2 vols. ene Xin Imperial Dictionary » Bio jiography, 
3 vo .—Rose’ ogra’ may ys v 
Europe, 20 ~~ hl Guay Orel $0 vols, in17—The pork 


, in handsome He —Modern Publi- 
the English | Poets in handsome dings cn 


sical and Mathematical Books from 


some useful office furniture, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





OUTHGATE AND BARRETT, 
paeinowaet ishares Property, 22, sy on Biveat, London, 
Seaciel tating the eee St 
during the Searo season just concluded, A res to 
call the attention of their Friends and the Public to the 
are Ad vanweges offered at their Rooms for the tion 
ba? wo and Works connected with the Fine Arts. 
ituate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
ae with a connexion of the most extensive character, 
the result of Forty Years’ successful business, they feel that 
in soliciting Consignments, the high standing of their ~‘- 
will be @ sufficient guarantee that property committed 
pa phn will meet with the unmnden care and atzention, 
and be oo of at an advantage unattainable thro 
other channels 
Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion 
of a Sale, and should Sourneatre and Barrett be unable, 
h of business, to realize as early could be 
ey will make an advance commensurate with the 
value of the property. 





*,* Tue New Szason has commenced. 
ME. af O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 
of Laipsis, onthe 18th of October, and Following D iW 
the’ Librari f the late Proressor Dr. E. MITSCHE 
LICH of Berlin, and of the late Proressorn Dr. WIL 
FERD. STEINACKER, Domherr und Appellationsrath a 
Leipzig. Catalogues as above. 








ATCHARD & OCO., BooxKsELLERS, BY 
WAL Apromenses, vo H.R.H, taz PRINCESS OF 


blishers. es and er- Books. 
Publications of Merit. Children! 8 Books & Periodicals, 


forwarded by Post. Liberal Dincoun for Cash. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





DEANE'S (the Monument), Lonpon Brive, 
Estasiisuep A.D, 1700. 





Die more mere CUTLERY, celebrated 


remains unri for quali 
most extensive and com plete, 
the taste and means of every pur- 


e follo are some of the prices for Ivory- 
ves, eac oO g 
F cic ee f the best steel, bearin 
.d.}s8.d.} 8.] 8.) 8. 
28 0 | 25} 29) 33 
18 G7 20 
7648) 9ill 








LECTRO- -PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, stro 
article stamped oak 











plated. Every: with our mark, and 
we =" Fippie. REEDED. Krne’s, Lity. 
2nd. ; Best.) 2nd. ; Best. | 2nd. | Best. | Best. 
8. & . 8. . 8. ‘. 8. 
Pigitiela|é 
; 30 4 H | 
6 18 26 
66 | 7/6) 9 ll ll 12 10 


























pss COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES. 
DEANE & Co. invite pentigniar attention to their 


are continua Metal and Tin 


. 6 fe. 012. 5, 
4 he] 


REE 
and post ego’ Fumishing 





@~1 








Sere 
DEANE & 00, 


46, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
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D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 


27 0, 


STRAND, W.C. 





EDUQOATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c,, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, 

MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 

ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 

now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical e e-pieces, with 
sun-shadi ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All 

packed in neat cases. 


In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T. Cooke and Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. ‘ 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
noe, and all nece: means of 4 Ne in position, 
on stout tripod stands, m £5 to £12, 1 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T, COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


\ \ . SOPHICAL, INSTRUMENT MAKER (byappoint- 

ment to tk to Royal Institution of Great Britain), be 

respectfully inform the Public that Mic , Tele- 

scopes, Onere Glasses, Mathematical and Phi ‘osophical 

Instrumen of ee best construction, may be obtained at 
Estab ent, 


lland 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L. for excellence 
of Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. F 





QuarH, BECK, AND BEOCK’S NEW 
instrument eannct by MAXIMUM Fo eget pn mh 
out of order, and registers the 

heat wi Ayer accuracy. A descripti t 
post, or to Gaatens application at $1, Cornhill, EC. wren be 





POR SvzRY D EM BNOIDE AN EXCELSIOR 
) RING MACHINE is th 
— as ee variety of Aouneatio 
and fancy work in & yo bed manner. ce from £6. 6s. 
Wuiceat and Many, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 


Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 





PENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, band 
Se ‘aa of the above 
roe to visit WILLIAM . 
ment of NTEN gw: oni “A 


contain such an assort- 
RANGES, ¢ 


CHIMNEY- 
PIECE FIRE-IRONS, and TRON. 
MON GERY as cannot be approached GENERA , either for 
ae beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
ht stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. lis. 
£33. 10s. ; bronzed fenders, wit a ge 78. to £5. 12s. ; steel 
fenders, £3 3s. ate £11; ditto, with rich orm ornaments, 
mg tend ; chimney-pieces, from £1. 8, to 100 ; 
ms, from bn Bathe set to 24 sa The BURTON and all 
other PATENT STOVES, wi ing h -plates. 





W rons 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
Hi the Brags of Wain IRONMONGER, by appointment. to 


nds.e CAT. ices —r 


and oat paid ft com 
a ae stock of St eetan r ft Sl eas Or Plate, Nickel 


aoe 


Yard Londons 


rs 4 8 and thane iaaors ) SS 
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wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. Animme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen 
Book or Types, and information for author, sent, on applica- 
tion, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London, 





O PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, &c.— 


WANTED bya GENTLEMAN representing a highly 
respectable House, a td aot ‘may “daa e has a first-c 
Connexion with the Booksellers, &c., of England and Scot- 
land. Address—B. Y., 87, Great Guildford Street, Southwark, 





(UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great EASTERN CHEMICAL WORKS See Saneee, Sur- 
FOLK :_Mussns. THOMAS, PRENTIOB, & 


Tus Manvuractrory has been pero ae the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 

onl was opened on the d6th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, PRenIice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpow der, 


The advantages of Baron Lzyx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes or ARTILLERY, 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a ree of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
pow er 

. No smoke from the explosion. 
. Does not foul the gun. 

ry toe ap not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the Bp gun. 

6. Will uce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a See ength of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
—_ much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING ayp Mriwina. 


9. A charge of Gun bso 9 of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11, Producing no smoke, the work oan proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much 1 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, ena ‘6 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
ee in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider e and 
greater force of a ~~ charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine wor. 

15. The peculiar loeal action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the pre delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Minrrary ENGIvneerina. 


eS The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and 8, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the adrampage of a much wider range of destructive power 


— 

o Gorthe s the oomne purpose. From its lightness it has the 
odendietes of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navan WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, aa in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke remove 
the great evil, of the of one = aim 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton naiiftates n rapid 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows eon- 
tinuous rapid firing to be ‘maintained. The a 

mifligees cet of heating is equally advantageous for navel 2 for 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
a) patent nee _— 


m™m 


It_ can be transported through fire without r; 
simply by wetted, and when dried in the open it 
becomes as g' as before. 


24. It is much safer than 


ped maneb..b r Gun pared in the 
for their use. Gees 
in the rope form the of bore red, 
and Cotton match-line will be supplied with 
hahaa ergy off maing inte mines will be sup- 
to 
and deliver fein in oe ae Ay paper | to every 
tees —— + a own cartridges. 
may e special with patentee through 
Ee eae Fe wae the 
Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 
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Sn ae 





fVucation. 


EEE 


(\LEBICAL, SCHOLASTIO, & MEDICAL 
AGENCY OFFICES, 


78, BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 
Office Hours, 11 till 5. 


Fae Governesses Compenions. Housekeepers, &c. 
. 5g At meet bn nee ae the m ium 
rs) ese ces, charge 
above. ps andy * achoo , and eines requir tatcly tely 
transferred on the most Moderate Terms. Schools recom- 
mended and pupils introduced. All communications strictly 
confidential, Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





OVERNESS, OR COMPAN TON. — A 

- t. ll-educated LA is desirous 0 

mocliig van ek R table, are N GEMENT i in either of the above 

capacities, Can teach English, French, Music, Singing, and 

Drawin, A comfortable home of more we BE than 
large saliay’ Mr. E, Harris, 78, Borough . 





EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


HEADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 
of SCHOOLS, requiring GOVERNESSES or TUTOR 
have competent candidates introduced to them, fr “9: 
charge, by stating § spett SF eto aie to Mr. Marr “Cate 
Mair and Son, estab 833), Educational Agent, 217 
Piccadilly (Corner of he agent Circus), removed from Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, 
Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
Monthly Rep riahee fon, ond author of “Scholastic Ex agenee. 
* History of" nster Benool,” &c., recommen 
to Parents te Guardians, He can always ls Bohools 
pie into first-class establ Eeeants on very reduced terms. 
Be l property transferred, Pupils exchanged, &c, 





PRIVATE TUTOR.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A. 

of Cambridge, residing near Richmond experienced in 
Tuition, and av get highly ey Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil. Address—Bera, HIscokes 
and Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning Ca He teaches CLassics, 
Frencu, GERMAN, ComposiTio Distance no object, 
For Terms apply to “ Lecturer,” care of Mesars. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





R. BEHR, rormerty HeAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar pring ips ‘at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SU He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and pre upils for the Pusuic 
ScHoo.s, NAVAL AND Rirrrasy Gorusaas and CoMPETITIVE 
- game For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 





O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
gas es would be glad to extend his connection, Terms 
erate. Distance no object. For Particulars spp to 
“PROFESSOR,” University Tutorial Association, 9, 
ast. 





DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 


4 berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Proap = | be had of Mr, 
OCULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Wo. 





ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION, 


j Established at Paris-Passy, by e yg tty ond 
directed by Mesdames Verrevit and Lematre, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tuts Instirvrioy, situated in a most healthful neigh 
bourhood, remote from the business q r, presents all 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, w render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive ro 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity wi 

the Bors ps Bovitocne. The course of feo most = 


plete, and includes the li the t arts, 
A physician is specially ed Tastitute. e terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Eztablishment, and the 


Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on app m, to any 
address. References can be Seen Se some of the bast Ene 
lish families, whose children have been educated there. 





pian OFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at at 
MOORE and MOORBR’S, 104, eahonagnte , Sivest 
Within. —These pianos are of rare excellence the pent 
Snptorements recently applied, which effect a 
delightful oon “ tone, that stands unriv 





from . 4. pianos for hire, on teamed 
pking meres Fes  Enreroeonal Exhibition : onour- 
Mention: “for good and cheap pianos.” Carriage free. 





“Genuine Axpowsoot alone val 
nutritive and demulcent 2 gay jy a diet for ior chilies 
either in health or sickness "tt has ‘unquestionably equal, 


and in cases of ti f ly dis- 
penaatie. ry action it is frequently in 


we COLONTAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
tablished by 


epee 


’ os ue to im 
ROOT. as certified ™ Dr. ester (Government F 


a copy of whose pi be given 


erica 
Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at Is. 1,64. Der Ib. ; ; GIbs. 


yale. a i. per iby oF Ib; or rm 


at Is. 4d. per Ib. ; 
Packages, as 
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ARr EXHIBITION for the RELIEF of 
the DISTRESS in the COTTON DISTRICTS. 











Bataycs SHEET, 
Dr. & a, 4, 
1863. Received for Pictures, peswtnen, canst 
tions, Objets d’ Art, &c... re 2656 0 7 
» Ditto Catalogues . 8719 6 
» Ditto Admiotions at the Door... . 2 2 6 
£3008 2 7 
Or. 2. 8. da. 
Paid for Framing, Hanging,and Packing.. 83 14 10 
Ditto Wages, 5 ies, Catalogues, 
ing, and Advertising... 183 13 0 
Ditto to Rent, Gas, — Cash, ‘and ‘Snail 
isbursements 182 19 7 
1868. Ditto Instalments :— 
Jan 22. Central Relief Fund............... £500 0 0 
Feb. 5. Ditto ditto . 500 0 0 
ons l. Ditto ditto . 0 0 0 
Aug. 11. Ditto ditto . 00 
Feb. 18. The Warehousemen and 
Clerks’ Association, eaenl 
chester.. wine =, 
May 1l. Relief Emigration Fund... 906 0 0 
Total 2550 0 0 
Balance in hand to defray Printing ane 
Posting of Balance Shee . 7 i 2 
£3008 2 7 
JAMES HEYWOOD, ene - 
(Signed) 1) ED DON ILAM CARTER, } Treasurers, 


Examined with the Vouchers and found correct, 
EDWD. ROMILLY. 


roductio 
act that 


There has been a delay in the 
Sheet, which has arisen from the 


of this Balance 
e Accounts W 
kept open until recently in order to dispose of the 8 


copies of the Lancashire Poems and some Objet @’ Art, 





- 


TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 


ARCHITECTS (ONLY), 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, 
UBS tor 


cashire, sends post frees on 8 
CATALOGUE of his 


Church of England, including fall _percoulass of 


Linens, Altar Cloths, Car 
no authorized agents, ait pedecs a 


Lan- 
llustrated 
se in the 

union 


bes, Surplices,&c. Ha 
re executed exclusively a 


Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway 


ments admit of pre how, ny 
letter is respectfully in 
and economical. 


Direct communication by 
d as most convenient, satisfactory, 





GAucC 


E.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perarins, 

The Public are vespeottaliy cautioned against worthless 


imitations, and shouk 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Ex 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse and 


rt, by the Proprierors, 
LACKWELL; Messrs. Bar- 


CLAY and Son, London, &c, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally, 





AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 


Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for 


is sold by all respactalte ers in vances, 
factured only by the Executors of the 


CHARLES COCKS, 6, DUKE STREET, iA 


Original Sauce W: archouse. 


* foie use, 


is manu- 
pina: over, 


ALL Oruers aRE Spurious ImiTaTions, 





LENFIELD PATENT 


STAROH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO, have been appointed 


Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. 


the Princess or WALES. 


This 


Starch is used in raz Royrat Launpry, and was awarded a 


Prize MepaA., 1862. Sold by all Grocers, C 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glaagow and London. 





SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a DELIGHTFUL ‘and LASTIN 
FIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 


FRAGRANC 
E 


ion soa 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field's, and see that the 


names of J. 


tablet. 


C. and J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 


Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &., 
Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 





((\ANDLES. .—HeErR Masesty’s GOVERNMENT 


have edopteht 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLE, man 


J. OC. and J, FIELD, 


or the Military Stations, FIELD’S Prize 
ufact by 


Who beg to caution the Public against eparious Seyhations. 
Th ackets and Bo: 


the P. 


hout the 
coke, Upper 
be obtained their 


eir is on 


Sold by all Dealers thro 
and for Exportation at the 
Lonpon, 8., where also may 


CanD_e, Self-fitting 


Bite 


CELEBRATED Unrrep Service Soap TaBiers, and Be New 


, and no Paper or Sc 





RAtwax GREASE, COLLIERY ANTI- 
RICTION and MILL GREASES, and LUBRI- 


CATING OILS. 


TURPENZINE, a perfect Substitute for Turpentine, at 


less than one-third the Price. 


PATENT CAZELINE 
Paraffin and Petroleum Lamps 


Terms and Particulars on Application. 


Burning Oi, adapted to all 


CasseL., Sarra, & Oo., 8, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 





Hn PATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 


uri Sos | Eo 


dene ne bee VIL. ow ing BARNE 





(THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand, 





Dentist, 52, Fleot 
ced entirely new 


li 

rer rhe af aca ae ito rh 
q y never c colour 

be found superior to uae tauth evar ore used. This method 


does not, require the extraction of roots, or painful ope 
guaran will oe copnces and preserve teeth that are loose wl ts 
teed to restore articulation and mastication. 1 
peeth st stop ag rendered sound and useful in masti 
—52 Fleet t. At home from 10 till 5, 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Messrs. LEWIN MOGELY and SONS, 30, Berwers 
Srreet, Ox¥rorD ip BeReT Os 448, STRAND ( 


Cross Rail way Stati lished 

@ medium fo Rey eeth on a system of 

PAI sess 7 DEN iT Be, tees cone are cheapet more 
natural, an ’ produced. 

The LO ere atte affording sup ort to loose 


rendering unnecessary either wires or ures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at Ca. pte Loe A 
competition. "Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 

10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. oat Spe efficacy, ‘utility, a ed 
success of this system, vide * Lance 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


M 2: EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, an (on an dia- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, 

cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 


is avoided, and alterations from any cause be 

remedied, all wires and fas are unn ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a increased fresdom o' suction 
is supplied, a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 


and a fit, perfected with most unerri 

asoured j while, from te pone gna — rot py 3 : 
employed, the grea support is given e ~~ 
teeth a wo loose or rendered tender by the ite nat °o 
the gums. Consultations free, 


*,.* No ConnNgCTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME NAME. 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and tle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any ¢ —~ 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles ae 
ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls, each, in every town in the kin 
Caurion! Be sure to ask for “ Norton’s Pinus,” do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





HILDHOOD HATH ITS WOES:— 


falls and bruises form no inconsiderable item in them. 
Dr. Mathias Lang’s Essential Spirit of Melissus quickly 
— any pain caused thereby, and prevents disbolors- 
on, &c 
To be obtained of all respectable Chemists, ae. throughout 
the country, in bottles at 28. 9d. each, 


Full Directions for Use on wrappers enclosing bottles. 





- = ye 


HE WINDSOR SOHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1802, 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


$ peed Se fo (Ses ne 


3 Level Tables, 
2 Square Classea, Schools. 


I ted for the Ro 1 Fee, Gols rp my 
ea: ig 
other ools an 
Museum, and other parts of Lon 
The Ciercy are respectfully pow Ni to examine these 
Illustrated Circular from ALFraep WILLiams, Windsor. 
pAzti RIDGE AND OO&ZENS, 
NUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLERT 


he Lp comer of Lane.—Carriage 





Couey on most 
mS in = om of Note and 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MB Books, He 
Papers, &c.—ParTRipaR and Ns’ NEA 
Case of Gramonnar to any n 
in England on receipt of Order.—No Caras for 
Envelopes "Gelbased (Helief) reduced to ts, per 
nvelopes. r 
100. Polished Steel Crest = Ss. 
or Address Dies from 3s we ~ b hs a lh on 
me most — terms.—TIllustrated Prige ~~ ds, 
es xes, Stationery Cobineee ts, tage men 
Wri Cases, &c., post free, Partripes “Bosiage ‘Bo 192, 
Fleet Street, B.C, 





DMrosnra cinuc ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
ae GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
to inform the commercial world, scholastic 


cation of pe, and the Ds Lae 
has introduced a new series of his ara 
for excellence of temper, quality of 
Gheapoess te price, must ensure ene Spone ay 
dety 

Each pen bears the im of his name as a guarantee o 


ty, they are t in boxes con 
ith Wiel ouisde! and the feo aimio of bidlgamee 


WA the Tomo of, numerous persong engage i tion 
3.@. has introdmesd his waeretnedl echool ath — 
Ww are their uso, being of different 


ts, ty ane wth Be oT Grhting taught tn 


“aed vetell By eb Mininemeiidiad and booksellers. 





ee ete Seno 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 





MUDIE’S SHLECT LIBRARY, 


Enoch Arden, by Alfred Tenny 
Married Life of | oan of Aneta. he M, W. Freer 
Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, by Dr. Pusey 
Poems by Winthrop Mackwort. rth Praed 
Vacation Tourists: Notes of Travel in a lose 
Ten sina French Tproonege, by G. M, Musgrave 
“The Cost of C ant by Mary Howitt 

e of Cae y Mary Ho 
Lord Oakburn’s Ba hters, Me Mrs. Henry Wood 
Burton’s Mission to 
a. RS ad re oF Her? ae autho Trollope. Vol, I. 

wd upon Men and Women 

yi sery in of f World. 


Cum 

Cumworth H on aperee' s Holi 

Fireside Travels, } James Russell Lowell 
Forster’s 7 “8 i ay Eliot. New Edition 


WwW 
Emilia in England, by George Meredith 
Janita’s Cross, ame Author. of “ St. Olave’s”’ 


John La' +f by W. 
° Ww r 
Mattie: a ony Soe uthor of “Owen: a Waif” 


In Spain, by Hans C. “Andersen 

John Greswold wo Author of “‘ Paul Ferroll”’ 
The Roman and the Teuton, by C. Kingsley 
Clara Va ee. —Adela Cathcart 

The Mauritius and M , by Bishop Ryan 
Diary of a Dutiful Son, by T. G. Fonnereau 

Tho 8s Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster 
Wretalts 1 Life bot Caroline Matilda 

Holiday Papers, by the Rev. Harry Jones 
peventares of a Man of ev. 8 Bs iy a Lennox 


Essays, b fae Rev 
ered for the } ay Bu 1. Huntington 
Strathcairn, b a, by oer ton Collins 
pesays ¢ on 8u bjects 
Life and Writings of Joseph 
magn 5s Rambles on the ae 


Knighton’s Keive : a Cornish Tale 
The Epochs of Pain , by Ralph N. Wornum 
by Charles Kent 
Road and the Fell, by C. Elton 
jéte of Dr, Andrew Rood by his Sons 


Henry Dunbar, by M.E. Braddon 
yt my urnal, al, by Cohomes eee Campbell 


Not Desk pont yet yet, by J a ae coliceae 
Oat Pos, by Mrs. Jameson 
of a Father’s Sorrow 


) Guns, by Sir J. E. Tennent 
veo oe Thornbury 


= 
d 
F 
= 
; 


ore Bawn.——Under the Ban 
Memoir of Dr, by his Son 





LIMITED. 


“MUDIE’S LISTS, BE IT REMEMBERED, REPRESENT THE MAIN SOURCES OF THE GENERAL INFORMATION NOW IN VoGUE.”-—Saturday Review. 





A Guardian Angel._— Atherstone Priory 

Passages in the Life of a Philosopher 

Rome under Pius IX., by 8S. W. om 

Guizot’s Meditations on "Christianity 

Denis Donne, by Annie Thomas 

Princes and Public Men, by Flora Dawson 

T.ion- Hearted. —The Two Anastasias 

The Invasion of Denies by A. Gallenga 

Tulloch’s Lectures on Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” 

What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile 

ear or not the Aten Mrs. Gordon Smythies 
e 

Our Inheritance i in the Great Pyramid 

Ocean Waifs, by Captain Mayne Reid 

Huxley’s Lectures on Com tive peteny 

Robertson’s Lectures on Modern History 

Ruth Rivers.——St. Agnes’ Eve 

A Woman’s Ransom, by F. W. Robinson 

{bed Ever: a Tale of veauay” Life 


Thyra Gascoigne, rs, Edmund J ennings 
Relat Oe Histo ie Amelia B. Edwards 
n Blizabeth, by J. A. Froude 


et)Sto: 
Wait <5" in b Mark Lemon 
Rache Anthony Trollope 
‘ors Julia Kavanagh 
he Gueen" 3 English, by Dean Alford ‘ 
Counsel and Comfort, i “A. K.H.B.’ 
Meadowleigh, by Miss adaitne 
The Old Helmet, by the Author of “ Queechy”’ 
Mayhew’s Life and Manners in Saxony 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family 
Life of Edward Irving, by Mrs. Oliphant 
The Leadbeater Papers. 
The Chronicles of Carlingford 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
Life of Professor Wilson, by Mrs. Gordon 
The a pr Captisis ie by 8.) 8. peyercs 
Sylvia's Lovers, b 
Senior’s Wicevahtoal Sicotchos 
Reign of Henry IV., by 
The Antiquity of Man-b ‘ 5 phe Lyell 
Denise, by ye oy . * Mademoiselle Mori’”’ 
Romola, by Geo 
Janet’s Home. pain * Beautiful , by Thomas Woolner 
- als of Distress in Refuges and omes 
sputed Inheritance oy Thomas Hood 
—_ dsay, by Lady Emily Ponsonby 
Brine’s N seuies of the Taeping Rebellion 
Markham’s Travels in Peru 
The Sandwich Islands, by Manley Hopkins 
The Bar Sinister, by C. A. Collins. —Rathlynn 
ney ool 8s Sto Le the Life of Care 
mS 8 Decline of the Roman a c 
Ww vs St, Paul d, by Elihu Burritt 
Besser’s St. Paul, with a Preface by Dr. Howson 
Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera 
The Danes Sketched by Themselves 
Our Garrisons in the West, by F. Duncan 
Dramatis Persone, oe. Robert Brownin 
Travels in Eastern Europe, by A. H. ey 
Rambles in the Deserts of t Syria 
After Breakfast, by G 
Sir Victor’s Choice by Annie nie ‘Thomas 
s on the Admin raons, 2 » by Sir G. C. Lewis 
The Bible in the Church, b WwW 
ab Shentatnes Howey by Lady Blak 
er’s Home e 
The Jest-Book, edited bet 


Petersburgh and Warvaw, by Aug. O’Brien 
Fatal go hm 


latt 
Haunted H »b = of “The Lamplighter” 
The Mastery over Edward Thring 
Expository iy Vie be B op Cotton 
Tite an Geni oF ot lor Hugo" T. K 

ean us O' espeare, Kenny 
Pressensé’s Discourses on the a. 
Draper’s Intellectual De 
Anecdotes of H 





Three Years in Persia, by E. B. Eastwick 

Jamison’s Life of Bertrand du Guesclin 

Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge 

Giuseppe Giusti and his Times, b: y Susan Horner 
8 Trial, by the Author ad ne Lost’ 

The Divine mest of Sin, . B. 


Brown 
The Religious i48 of Englanc AG 8. R. Pattison 
Shores of the Adriatic, by Lady Strangf ord 


The Maori as 
fa Complete of St. cone of the Cross 
rry’s ry of the Church of land 
. Post "Tenebras Lux,” by the Rev. G. D, Snow 
Sir Ro Wilson 





Hannah Thurston, by Taylor 

todueteie? Biograp! eed ol Boniles 

Fg he jen’ Servants, OY, Dr. Doran 
ves 





Italics, by Frances Power Cobbe 
Confederate Secession, b: oe Heraness of Lothian 
A Dangerous Secret, by 

The Gladiators, by Captain Whyte “Melville 
Campbell’s Mission to Kanade 

Lives of the Areas, by Dr. + =~ 

Memoir of the late i‘ "Ben lomfield 

Sermons in the East, b an Stanley 

Breakers Ahead, by Vyvyan 

Rington Prio by Rent Hone 

The Man in Chains, by C. J. Collins 

Parton’s Life of Benjamin Franklin 

The Danes in Camp, by Hon. Auberon Herbert 
Strife and Rest, by the Author of “ ~ Home” 
Weighed in the Balance, by J. A. St. 

A Winter in Egypt, by G. A. Hoskins — 

Wynter’s Subtle Brains and Lissom 

Our Garden Friends and ty as by J. G. ood 
North Amerie D Anthon O 

Female L n.—— Troll Three Cities in Russia 
Wilson’ ~ Lites of Edward Forbes 

Therry’s Reminiscences of ae ew South Wales 
Wills's Explo Journe h Australia 

Life in ormen , bya vitien sident 

Lowth’s Wanderer in Western France 
Shakespeare and the ~~} by Bishop Wordsworth 
Life of General Lg wat by Bo Robert Wright 

A Woman against the World 


Garibaldi —" I Unity, nar ‘Conant Chambers 
The Schooli: = i by t. John Tyrwhitt 
Sermons ey, ewe. Davies 
Lesley’s teariians, by Cecil Home 
Hester Kirton, by the Author of  Chesterford” 
The Schools of sof Bel ture, by R. Westmacott 
Bernard M ne AR P.'R. James 
Her Majesty’s <a by William Lewin 
Second or one, by James Grant .-——Wanted, a Home 
The Children of Lutetia, by Blanchard Jerrold 
Icelandic Legends, by Jon Arnason 
Words and P by Per. Isaac Taylor 
Geemone, § by er. W:L Clay 
Five Grant Monarchies 
Sermons Cardinal Wiseman 
mons, by Car by the Countess de Gas n 
fear of Susanna Wesloy, by se Ss Rev John Kir 
Memoir of Robert han. New Edition 
8 on Fiction, by Wansemn W. Senior 
The Cliff Climbers, P Captain Mayne Reid 
Milman’s Histo ee New Edition 
Ten Months int i Islands, by Mrs. Smythe 
Dr. Jacob, b the ‘Aut or of “ John and I” 
Viadimir and Catherine.——The Town of the Cascades 
Lost Lenore.—— Wondrous Strange 
Wylder’s Hand.,——A Young Artist’s Life 
Heart or Head, by Philip rton 
Geology of of Edinburgh ~4 Hugh Miller 
The Dr. Sandwith 
Fitzgerald's a be rence Sterne 
The Cities of the Past, by Frances P. Cobbe 
Annie Cave.— Rea pin the Whirlwind 
poset and Jeresaian. y Rev. G. Sandie 
by Gilbert Dyce 
Baten of Theodore Parker, by John Weiss 
et an Places (Se 5 (ermon emons). by A. Raleigh 
ve’s History of 
Mendelssohn’s Letters from I Ttaly 
Vincenzo ; or, Sunken sas hg ten John w+ pa 
The Destin ny of Nations, b Yr. 
apore in Norway, by Rev. 
ad Homes and their Pema 
Baldwin's vels in Africa 
Bellew’s Missions to Atgneniaten 
Life of Bisho by orem ms, er. t on Dm 
A Residence LB 
Graves’s Yachting Georgia, th e Bal 
Mac ht’s Lite’. of Bolingbroke 
Venn’s Life of Francis Xavier 
Macdonald’s Account of British Columbia 
er’ in Polynesia 


’s Life of Father Mathew 
Modern France, by A. V. Kirwan 
Gladstone’s Financial Statements 
Hood’s Notes of a Cruise in the Pacific 
A Spring and Summer in Lapland 
Yonge’s ’s Histo of Tale Bri Navy 


Tara: a Mahra 
Social Life in Muni by] ey bg Wilberforce 
Memoir of Dr. Leifehid 1d, by his Son 
Roba di Roma, b tory 
Poems, by Jean 
tian Names, by Miss Young 

Ned Loc the Etonian 
Catherine’s .——The Nun 
Eabhel's Esaays Hintory and Politics 

e s upon ‘0 
Stimulants and Narcotics, by Dr. Anstie 
A Heart Twice Won.— Bertie Bray 


eart rtie 
Memorial Sketch of Rev. G. B. Blake 
Landel’s Scenes and yng of the Crucifixion 
God’s Way of Holiness, by Dr. Bomar 


#*,* Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books) One Guinea per Annum and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 
required. Class B. Subscription—Half a Guinea per Annum. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
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